| 


| it not in general so difficult to be reached, so hardly to | an apparatus for sun-pictures. A hope was felt 
| be travelled in, and altogether a country from whose | amongst us, that there might be one or two Danish 
| bourne it is so uncertain whether the traveller may | savans in the vessel; but when it arrived, its four 
| eer return. From British ports, it is rarely that a | native passengers proved to be men of wholly different 


| which surrounds its iron coasts. Almost the only | entire annual income is only L.120. How the minister, 
| regular communication that takes place between it and | so liberal towards Englishmen, should not have seen 


| geologist, that I am aware of, since Sir George | screw, mounting eight guns, and containing a crew of 


_ of the continent, the scientific and literary travellers | be accounted for chiefly by the attractions of English 
| have been scarcely more numerous—the most noted | literature. Men of the superior classes in Denmark 


| appeared in English literature. To a perfect knowledge of our language, Captain 


| steamer, which was about to touch at Leith on its way | feel in the most lively manner the interest associated 
| to Iceland, and take up four gentlemen of Edinburgh, | with Holyrood, the Castle, Roslin, and many other 
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party of six. I was at first hopeful that one or two of 
TRACINGS OF ICELAND AND THE | the professors of natural science in our university would 
FAROE ISLANDS* be of the number; but engagements with summer 

classes rendered this impossible. We were also disap- 
pointed of Colonel James of the Ordnance Survey, 
REMARKABLE as are some of the natural peculiarities | whose extensive geological knowledge would have 
of Iceland—its terrific, though rarely active volcanoes, | made the privilege of a passage truly well bestowed 
its singular sulphureous and other hot springs, all | in his case. As it was, our party did include one or 
indicating a presence of fire in immediate proximity to| two gentlemen possessing a general knowledge of 
its wastes of eternal snow—it could scarcely have been | geology and mineralogy, besides one highly-skilled 
an object of such interest to the British tourist, were | amateur photographer, who proposed taking with him 


THE VOYAGE TO THORSHAVN. 


ship sails for Iceland. Seldom does a yachtsman dare | classes. We discovered that, moderate as the fare was, 
to trust his gay bark through the long waste of sea | it exceeded the convenience of a set of professors whose 


the continent of Europe, is by the post-packet, which | fit to give gratuitous passages to one or two such 
sails eight times a year from Copenhagen to Reikiavik, | Danes as Forchammer and Escricht, who would have 
taking generally twice the time that is now required | returned the benefit so largely to their countrymen, 
for a voyage to America, and requiring as much in | I cannot tell. Perhaps, on a future opportunity, this 
returning. Hence it arises that exceedingly few | omission may be remedied. 

Englishmen have ever visited Iceland—aot one English | The Thor—for such was its name—was a handsome 


Mackenzie in 1810, notwithstanding the great attrac- | about 130 men, under a captain and four lieutenants. 
tion which the island presents to that class—and only | While she lay in the Road, taking on board a supply of 
two book-making travellers of any note since that | coal, I had an opportunity of making the acquaintance 
time, one of them the emissary of a religious society. | of the officers, all of whom spoke English perfectly 
From Denmark, to which it belongs, or any other part | well. This was a surprising circumstance ; butit is to 


visitors of either class being the gentlemen of the | study English at school—using, by the by, the dear 
French corvette La Recherche, who traversed the island | old Vicar of Wakefield as their principal text-book— 
in 1835 and 1836, and published a laborious account of | because, while their own language presents few books, 
its natural featutes, accompanied by a volume of draw- | the productions of Scott, Bulwer, Dickens, and other 
ings. For twenty years, scarcely any notice of it has | English authors, have a charm that repays the labour. 


It was, therefore, with a feeling of lively interest | Raffenberg added, still more to my surprise, an intimate 
that I heard, in June of this year, of a Danish war- | acquaintance with our history, which enabled him to 


if so many should present themselves, and convey | places in and about Edinburgh. In our perambulations 
them to Iceland and back for a moderate expense. It | amongst these scenes, we were accompanied by Count 
seemed a most handsome and liberal proposal of the | Trampe, sti/tsamptman or governor of Iceland, who was 
Danish naval minister, and I at once resolved to be a | returning from Copenhagen to the seat of his govern- 
passenger. Not only were other three quickly found, | ment, from which he had been a few months absent. 
but two besides applied for berths, and, on a telegra- It was curious to take these two Danes into a dusky 
phic communication being made to Copenhagen, were old room in the Cowgate, stuffed full of brokers’ furni- 
gratified with their desire. Thus there was to be a| ture, where, in 1590, thirty magnates of their country, 
who came in the train of the Princess Anne, were 
* This series of articles is contributed by Mr Roaent Cuampuns. | entertained by the magistrates of Edinburgh. It was 
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Mint, and probably not a single Dane has ever been in 
it from that time till the present. 

On Monday afternoon, the 18th of June, all needful 
|| preparations being made, we went on board the Thor, 
|; not failing to remark, as we approached, how appro- 
|| priate to the views we had was the figure of the 
|! northern god at the head, holding out a goodly hammer 
! 

} 

| 


' 
| in those days the dining-room of the Master of the 


in his hand. We were quickly settled, each couple of 
persons in one of those coffin-like spaces which are 
amusingly considered as bedrooms at sea; most of 
them opening from the mess-room, which was also of 
but limited dimensions. One of the first things we 


Why was this? Only because of the simple fact, that 
there was six thousand pounds-weight of gunpowder 
closely adjacent beneath our dormitories! Here was 
hazard the first to be encountered for the sake of 
seeing Iceland. Strange to say, all of us seemed to 
feel the fact as a pure ideality—much on the rule, I 
suppose, of De non apparentibus et non existentibus eadem 
est ratio. At least, I never could observe that any one 
was in the slightest degree discomposed by it. 

In our little oblong sky-lighted mess-room, we 
mustered a pretty large party at meals—the captain 
and three lieutenants (one remaining on deck on duty), 
the doctor, purser, and engineer, four native and six 
British passengers. The hofmeister, or sveward, kept 
a good supply of viands, and sherry and Bordeaux 
were never wanting at dinner. 
custom of Denmark, drams were taken before and 
|| during all meals; and to this custom most of the 
British passengers seemed to accommodate themselves 
fully as easily as to the narrow sleeping-places. The 
kindness and attention shewn to us in all possible 
ways by the officers, went far beyond our expectations. 
While perfectly well bred, they seemed to us less stiff 
than English officers are generally inclined to be. 
Both as to bed and board, they gave us every sort 
of preference over themselves that politeness could 
suggest. Indeed, I feel almost ashamed 
extreme good-nature, even while grateful for it. 
perhaps also worthy of 


It is 
notice, as a circumstance 


|| that, throughout the whole time we were together, the 

|| conversation was maintained in a tone of cheerfulness 

|| and pleasantry, without ever once shewing a tendency 

|| to overpass the bounds of decorum. What a contrast 

|, to our associations regarding the sea-life of the last 
century! 

Behold us, then, on the evening of our start, making 
| our way out of the Firth of Forth against a light east 
| wind, the weather rather dull and cold. The towers 
| and steeps of lofty Edinburgh fade and sink behind us: 
| the fertile shores of East Lothian are left on the right: 
| the Bass, ‘sea-rock immense,’ is passed: and the pilot 
descends into his pinnace at the Isle of May, there to 
wait till some incoming vessel shall call him again 
into action. Adieu for weeks to friends and foes—to 
news of Sebastopol, however thrilling—to our part in 
all that concerns the interests and welfare of Britain! 
With a daguerreotype of the basaltic cliffs of May on 


land, and take a north-east course into the German 
Ocean; for the captain, even with steam at his com- 
mand, likes good sea-room for his ship. Next morning, 
we find 
Caledonia stern and wild to be seen. Cutting against 
a north wind, we have weather clear, but cold. And 
so we go on and on; and dinner succeeds breakfast, and 
tea succeeds dinner; and there are walks along the 
deck, and outlookings through telescopes over the gun- 
wale, and watchings of sea-birds and of distant sails; 


and one or two persons confess themselves as not yet 
-= 


were called upon to attend to, was a rule that no| 
passenger could be allowed to carry any lucifer-matches. | 


According to the | 


of their | 


marking the universal advance of true refinement, | 


our minds, as caught through flighty mist and spray | 
amidst the thickening gray of night, we bid farewell to 


ourselves alone on the waters—no trace of | 


quite reconciled gastrically to sea-life—til] ‘ey 
begins to come on, just as we are approaching 
outlier of the Orcades, the Fair Isle, to the eas 
which is the passage usually taken into the North Seg 
It is ten o'clock, and the sun is little more than just 
set, and the north is a long cloud-draped chamber 
with the draperies and festoonings dropping a ryby 

dye, when we approach this unfortunate little island 

which, we believe, supports two hundred of God's 

creatures, but is wished by everybody besides to be at 

the bottom, or at the North Pole, or anywhere, seeing 

that it creates such a monstrous deal of inconvenience 

and does such a frightful amount of actual mischief 

A very decent-looking little green island it is all the 

time, as if it had never wrecked a bark nor robbed a crey 
| in its whole course of existence. More deadly by far 

appears Sumbrugh Head, opposite, the lofty extremity 
of the Zetland group, which we now see dimly through 

the haze to the right. Good or evil, we course past 

| it in perfect security, and so make a final parting 

| from Scottish land. Farée and Iceland now lie clear 
| before us. 

On the third day, after a brilliant sunrise at half. 

past two, the wind changed to the south-west, bringing 
| on the usual unpleasant consequences of rain and 

| bluster, but without impeding our course. It js 
impossible, however, to get a meridian observation: 
and as the Farée Islands cannot be far ahead, we are 
| forced to pause at night, and even go back a little, 
| lest we come to a premature landing. I hear before] 
rise next morning, that the southernmost of the group 
has been seen, and all is right, and we are sailing in 
amongst them. I come upon deck, and find that we 
are just passing the Little Dimon, a lofty isle, of the 
peculiar form of Ailsa or the Bass, which seems set 
like a guardian at the south of the archipelago. One 
of its sides, I find by a rough measurement, rises at an 
| angle of 54 degrees ; it is not, therefore, surprising that 
| the Little Dimon is uninhabited by man. It contains, 
| however, some wild sheep, whose flesh is said to have 
| the flavour of venison. Presently, the Great Dimon, 
another lofty but less column-like island, appears, cliffed 
all round, insomuch that no landing can be effected upon 
it except by a rope. Still, however, we learn there is 
on this island one sheep-farmer, acting as steward for 
the king of Denmark, the proprietor. And now, look- 
ing onward, we begin to see, through the thinning mist, 
other masses of land, which we learn belong to Sandie, 
Suderée, and other members of the group—bare gray 
mountains they are, or with only a slight tint of green, 
and horizontal stripes of snow lying along them, like 
webs of linen bleaching on a Scotch hill-face. Such, 
indeed, is the very image which the object has pr 
sented to the popular imagination at home, where a 
stripe of snow on a particular part of the Ochil Hills 
passes by the pretty name of Lady Alva’s Web. In 
the Farves, this disposition of the snow at the end of 
winter is the result of the peculiar geological features 
of the country, as will be by and by explained. 

The whole scene, and the outward sensations of the 
moment, press upon us the idea of a wild, uncouth, 
| and arctic region, where man maintains a rougi 
| struggle with nature, and gets himself roughened in 
| the process—the more remarkable to us, as being 4 
| scene comparatively near to Scotland—near, and yet 
| in essential respects how different from all of Scotland 
| 
| 
| 


ening 
that 
t of 


which may in such a case be taken into account! To 
such an outlandish territory may we, leaving Leith 
on Monday afternoon, arrive on Thursday morning— 
| a possibility little known or reflected upon amongst 
| us, but surely not without its weight in many social 
| considerations. We were musing on such things, when 
|a boat was descried ahead, containing three rude 
| figures, such as one is accustomed to see in wood- 
engravings in missionary tracts, being half- clad in 
| skins, with long lank hair escaping from below their 
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little caps, and hanging in elf-locks round their air- 
tanned features. The dint of a thousand storms, and 
rough days and nights at sea, was set on those half- 
savage forms, where all appeared as hardened by past, 
and prepared for future suffering. Presently, on the 
ship being stopped, one of the men came on board, and 
announced himself as a pilot from Thorshavn, the 
jittle port to which we were now advancing. His 
grvices being gladly accepted, we soon beheld him 
stationed beside the captain on the gallery whence the 
yessel’s motions were usually directed. A most striking 

rsonage he was—a tall lank man, in a much-worn 
jeather-jacket and trousers, gray stockings, and lamb- 
skin shoes without soles—his face aquiline, and origi- 
nally handsome, but now deformed by a black patch 
over the site of a lost eye and the neglected state of his 
hairand beard. Such was the first specimen submitted 
tous of the population of these singular northern isles. 

In a little time we were passing along a sound, with 
high land on both sides—that to the right being the 
island of Nalsée, or Needle Island, so called from a 
perforation, seen at one end of it, the work of the waves, 
by which all these shores have been more or less deeply 
worn. All along, we see only bare gray ridges, of per- 
severing uniformity of elevation, with here and there a 
greenish slope below. Nowhere is a tree or even shrub 
to be detected. Stilldo the white snow-stripes give a 
chilly character to the distant landscape. Still does 
the quick-flitting puffin or the heavy-winged gull 
lend sole animation to the scene. At length, when 
about eleven o'clock, the sun is beginning to throw a 
dearer light, we find ourselves approaching a kind of 
recess or small valley, where a few objects somewhat 
different appear. There are bright patches of green, 
mixed with one or two masses of black and white; 
and somehow a flag rises out from above these objects ; 
and we strain our eyes, and wonder what the whole 
thing is, for as yet it appears entirely anomalous. It 
proves, gentle reader, to be the town of Thorshavn— 
the town of the Fariée Islands: these green patches are 
the sod-covered roofs of houses; the spots of white and 
black resolve themselves into a merchant's house and a 
church; and the flag is hoisted in a little fort, perched 
on the neighbouring hillside. Such a curiously dis- 
guised, half-buried little town it is; such an odd huddle 
of cottages mixed with rocks, and rocks mixed with 
cottages, that, in certain lights, if the flag were only 
to keep itself down, we believe an enemy’s ship might 
pass it without ever imagining that a town was there. 
The amusement it excited in our party, after we 
were fully assured of its being a town, was very 
great; and our photographer felt the same eagerness 
to be at it which he would have felt regarding a 
beef-steak after a two days’ fast. Well, here we make 
a pause, and drop anchor; and before a quarter of an 
hour elapscs, a boat is seen coming from the shore, 
containing an elderly gentleman in a light-blue uniform, 
and cap with the rosette that marks government 
employment; and him the captain, in full cere- 
monial dress, receives at the side, and welcomes on 
board. It is Mr Randropp, the sheriff or judge of the 
Farées—one of a handful of civilised men who reside in 
exile here amongst a host of rude and simple people. 
The military aspect which is given, amongst continental 
governments, to all official personages by a uniform, 
a8 a contrast to our simpler system, is thus at once 
brought before us. It was a surprise to all, that no 


salute passed between the ship and the fort; but we | 


afterwards learned, that it was as well for the fort 
that no such ceremony was called for, as, to tell the 
truth, its four guns are now so crazy in the mount- 
ings, that they could scarcely bear being fired. What 
marked our mercy the more was, that a French 
corvette came not long ago to Thorshavn, and gave a 
salute of twenty-one guns—a superfluity of politeness 
for which it got anything but thanks, as the fort had 


to answer gun for gun; and the commandant hardly 
expected to see himself left with a single mounted 
piece. Such is the happily secure condition of Farée 
—expressive instance of the peace which resides with 
poverty! For anything that I could learn, there is 
not a dozen soldiers in all this group of islands. Their 
military stores are on a similarly narrow and simple 
scale. It is related that when the Prince of Denmark 
came to Thorshavn Bay some years ago, the fort 
began to fire a royal salute, but stopped short in the 
middle. The captain of the prince’s vessel sent to 
inquire the cause, and learned that their stock of 
gunpowder was exhausted. He sent a supply, and the 
salute was completed. 


A SOLDIER’S COMING HOME. 


Tuey are very quiet people, my Somersetshire cousins. 
Sight-seeing is altogether out of their element. Most of 
them never beheld London in all their lives, and have 
as much conception of it as they have of the Tower of 
Babel. Of a London crowd, they have no more notion 
than a Hindostanee has of the icebergs in the North- 
west Passage. When I talked to them of the strangely 
solemn pageant—perhaps the strangest and solemnest 
that London streets will witness for many a century— 
the Wellington funeral, they listened with uncompre- 
hending wonder, and thought ‘it must have been odd 
to see somany people together.’ Of that multitudinous 
surging human sea—the grandest part of any metro- 
politan sight—they heard with the shrinking which 
most English country-gentlewomen feel at the idea of 
‘the mob.’ 

Therefore, it was not surprising that when we heard 
of the ‘show’ at Bristol—its funereal splendours were 
not attractive—we determined to be among the few 
who did zot rush to see the Caradoc come into harbour, 
and the landing of that poor worn, aged body—which, 
perhaps, had better have been left where the septua- 
genarian soldier’s heart broke under his too heavy 
burden : where busy Slander, pointing out the countless 
graves around him, would have been silent as soon as 
her foot reached the old man’s own. No: we had—or 
all avouched we had—not the slightest wish to see the 
poor general’s sorrowful ‘ coming home.’ 

It was—as we in our isolated innocence supposed— 
the morning after the funeral, when we walked to the 
station, with the intention of ‘ doing’ Bristol and 
Clifton in a quiet comfortable way, becoming such 
very quiet middle-aged gentlewomen, to whom the 
shortest railway-journey was an event of importance. 

‘ Let me take the tickets, pray.’ For I had a notion 
that my little cousin, Miss Patience, would be com- 
pletely annihilated by the crowd I saw gathering: 
or else that she would commit some egregious blunder 
in the matter of tickets, and allow us the pleasure of 
travelling to Bristol for a London fare. So I rushed 
valorously into the throng that seemed thickening 
momently behind me. Surely, surely—yes! too late 
we saw the fatal announcement, exhibited in black- 
edged formality on the office-wall, that, this day, trains 
would start to see the funeral of Lord Raglan. 

We had made an egregious blunder; but the tickets 
were taken, and it required all one’s powers, mental 


and physical, to edge a safe way out of that hot, 


which one—only one !—helpless and miserable official 
was dispensing advice, entreaties, and tickets—the 
last in very small proportions to the two former. I 
owed mine solely to the burly protecting shoulder and 


hich on scrambling, shouting, fighting throng; to 


| bluff benevolent voice of a big Somersetshire lad: 


thence being piteously jostled and crushed, till I 
sheltered behind a sickly, grim, elderly Indian officer. 
‘Can’t you find your party—aw! Better ask the 
| policeman: one always wants a policeman among the 
| lower classes.’ 
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‘Yes,’ added a lively young matron. ‘I’m sure 
|| I had no idea of the crowd till the policeman told me 
|| to take care of my little boy. I declare 1 had quite 
|| forgotten the child.’ 
|} An odd mother, I thought; but then she was so 
|| fashionable ! 
| Here the crowd grew more nebulous; and at length 

slowly I emerged therefrom—to be met on the platform 
|; almost as eagerly and pathetically as Dante would 
| have met a friendly ghost escaped out of purgatory. 
|| ‘Of course, Cousin Patience, you'll not think of 
| | going to-day ?’ 
|| But Miss Patience hesitated; and there was a 
| curious twinkle in her brown eyes—such brilliant 
|| ones! if only she would not hide them under that 
|| dreadful blue veil and green bonnet. ‘There certainly 
|| is in the human mind an inherent effervescence, which, 
1 however corked and sealed, when brought into contact 
| with the wholesome natural air, has an irresistible 
tendency to froth over. And why not, Miss Patience ? 
|| Who made your bright eyes, your merry laugh, your 
|| gay heart, that instinctively responds to all innocent 
| pleasures? Render tribute to whom tribute is due. 
Don’t look so shamefaced and doubtful as you gently 
hint : 

‘We do not very often have a holiday.’ 

Upon which, of course, though I firmly believed, 
from the signs of the gathering multitude, that these 
two amiable and simple gentlewomen would come 
home, as the children say, ‘ all in little pieces ;’ of 
course I hesitated no longer. 
into some carriage ; and for the Bristol show, we must 
only trust to Providence. 

Fortune favours the helpless as well as the brave. 
After a few well-escaped chances—snch as my Cousin 
Patience’s being thrust next to a sweep and his bag, 


and my Cousin Faith’s being invited to the knee of an | 


ancient farmer—we got secure, and, as we rejoiced to 
know, ‘thoroughly respectable’ seats, near a grieved 
old lady, who, in the scramble, had paid double fare, 
and offered her return-ticket generously to the company 
round. 

*Gie’un to I,’ issued from the mouth of a large, hand- 
some, well-dressed young fellow, who seemed to have 
cultivated with the utmost success his farm, his flesh, his 
muscle, and his whiskers—everything, in short, except 
his education. 


* La, Joe !’ and explained, in a smothered Devon accent, 
that the difference of fare might be applied for and 
be returned at Bristol, Mr Joe with a wide-mouthed 
merry ‘Haw-haw!’ relapsed into a conversation with 
his neighbour on, I believe, turnips. 

We started. 

* Thirty-five minutes behind time,’ said a quiet young 
man, in the gray plaid costume of a gentleman-pedes- 
trian or walking-tourist. ‘I hope no accident will 
happen.’ 

Faith and Patience gave a little shudder, but still 
sat, worthy their names. On we sped till we lost 
sight of that fair white city, which, like a lazy beauty, 
not quite so young as she has been, drowses in sunny 


aristocratic calm in her nest at the valley-foot, or | 


climbs languidly, house by house, up the circle of the 
neighbouring hills. Very green those hills were—green 
as the slopes of Paradise; and now and then, through 
the meadows below, appeared glimpses of the anything 
but ‘silver’ Avon, crawling on to its acme of muddiness 
in ancient Bristol. 

* What a scene of confusion Bristol will be to-day! 
I hope we shall come to no harm in the crowd ;’ and 
very painful suggestions of our position as ‘unpro- 
tected females’ were forced upon our minds, as, through 
carriage-partitions, we listened to the loud talk of 
the holiday-people, to whom the poor old man’s death 
had at least given one day of harmless festival. 


If we could but get safe | 


But when his sweetheart, blushing | 
under a most wonderful pink bonnet, mildly ejaculated : | 


‘Sir,’ asked Miss Faith demurely, after a glance 
| exchanged with Patience and me, and a second, ye 
| penetrating, at the young gentleman, her neighbour— 
|*can you tell us how best to escape the Procession 
| to-day ?’ 
| ‘Escape the procession ?’—with a doubt if he hag 
heard aright, and then a smile of considerable enter. 
tainment. ‘Yes, ma’am, I think you might escape qjj 
| —all the amusements going, by taking back-street, 
| such as’ He mentioned several. ~ 
| ‘Thank you. I believe the procession was to start 
| from Princes Street.’ 

‘Was it? Oh, thank you, madam. That will just do 

for me;’ and, apparently mirthfully conscious that 
some people were not quite so foolish as some other 
people, he leant back, and pulled his brown hat over 
| his laughing eyes. Patience’s own again danced 
| unlawfully. 

‘Don’t you think, sister—not that I should particy. 
| larly mind—but if, without crowding or inconvenience, 
| we could see, just a very little. "Tis quite a national 

sight—one we might like to remember afterwards, 
| ‘Perhaps!’ said Faith hesitatingly. ‘At all events, 
| we needn’t exactly go out of our way to avoid the 
| show. As for the crowd, for my part’ 
| Evidently the case was settled. I, who knew what 
a crowd was, only hoped I might have the consolation 
of bringing my innocent cousins home alive. 

The train threw us out, amidst its hundreds, and 
I found myself trotting after my companions down the 
queer streets of Bristol. 
I take a great delight in the first plunge into any 

| strange place, especially any strange town. It is a 

sensation peculiar of its kind, exquisitely vivid and 
| agreeable—one which, in its individual charm, involun- 

tarily seems a foretaste of that state of being which we 

believe we shall attain to when to the astonished spirit 

‘all things’ will ‘become new ;’ so that first picture of 
| & Strange region always remains to my mental eye a 
| real picture, perfect in itself, quite distinct from any 
| succession of varied after-images which familiarity may 
create. It would be a curious psychological process 
accurately to trace and note the gradual changes which 
a series of impressions invariably produce, till our first 
impression of the place or the person becomes so unlike 
reality, that we come to recognise it as a distinct 
picture, and a picture only. 

Therefore I shall always see Bristol as I saw it on 
| that gray July day, when every shop was shut up in 
Sunday quietness, and the occasional toll of a mufiled 
bell gave a Sunday-like atmosphere; only it was no 
church-going groups that rolled along in such jaunty 
mirth, intersecting the footpath in long lines, gene- 
rally linked altogether arm and arm; sometimes 4 
| country youth, with a Blouselinda, in her very best 
| shawl and bonnet, on either side ; sometimes a labourer, 
| his wife, and a string of small children. A great num- 
| ber seemed to have come in carts. Isaw one evidently | 
| bivouacked for the day—the mother sitting on the 
| front-seat, knife in hand, and on her lap a gigantic 
loaf, from which she was cutting such ‘commocks’ of 
bread, that one ceased to wonder at the very jolly 
appearance of these specimens of West-of-England 
rurality. As for their speech—and it was tolerably 
loud and plentiful—I found myself totally at a loss. I | 
should as soon attempt to understand, or be understood, 
in a parley with the ghosts of our Saxon ancestors, as 
with their agricultural descendants of Wilts, Devon, 
and Somerset. 

Some peculiarities were noticeable in these provincial 
sight-seers, as distinguished from a London crowd. | 
far slenderer sprinkling of what we are used to call the | 
‘respectable’ class—nothing abroad on foot but honest 
downright labour, bent on gratifying its curiosity in 4 
solemn, resolute, English way. Very few jokes were | 
current, or joke-makers. Your Hodge and Dolly are | 
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| could only get admission.’ Star, which brought from the Caradoc, and was about 


| shipwright’s yard, directly opposite ‘the show.’ There, 
|| armed with three chairs, and just glancing round to 


| heard of, said I, as we followed our new friend into a | soldier-like dispatches, which England used to read, 
|| see ourselves part of the decentest gathering of working- 
| 
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rarely quick-witted—at least not till the ale goes A curiously quiet spot, even though all around were 
round; but everywhere there was a grave circum- | small congregations of labourers and their families, of 
fyence of buzzing expectation, which gave the effect | every age—the babies held up in arms, the elders seated | 
of absolute silence. No scrambling or fighting for the | on beams. One old, old woman was propped on | 
pest points of view, even if Hodge were bright enough | chairs, and sat there half-stupified, as if she had not | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to discover them : he seemed too much unused to his | felt the out-of-door air for years, or else looked about 
ition to grow obstreperous, and contented himself | her, nodding her head, and smiling foolishly. Now 
with wandering along with the multitude, or planting | and then arose an outcry of mothers, whose brats had 
himself at intervals to stare about him, with an open- | the usual duck-like propensity, and would insist on 
mouthed quiet stupidity which stood him and _ his | waddling down to where the water kindly shallowed to 
neighbours in the stead of a dozen policemen. the edge of the wharf, whence, doubtless, many a good 
As for that invariable and most obnoxious element | ship had been built and launched. Otherwise, the 
in a London mob—lazy, lounging, pseudo-gentility, | place was wonderfully still—no crowding, no pushing. 
sinking through various phases down to tattered, sharp- | We just sat at our ease, and contemplated the scene, 
witted, shameless vice—it was here wholly absent. So | divided from us by what Bristolians politely, but some- | 
likewise was the gamin race, with all its riot, mischief, | what imaginatively, call ‘the river.’ In the foreground, 
ad drollery. I never heard a single attempt at that | a slow, leaden-coloured stream, rather canal-like and 
small, impertinent, yet often exceedingly pertinent | narrow. On it, close inshore, lay a beautiful yacht, 
humour, which is the delight of a Cockney crowd, and | the owners lounging about in the various picturesque 
the very stock in trade of a Cockney boy. And for | costumes and attitudes that gentlemen-sailors indulge 
jickpockets and the like, why, we might have safely | in. Opposite, near the landing-quay, was a large, gaily- 
valked, purse in hand, along the whole thronged line of | dressed ship, the Morning Star, her decks thronged with 
rad which faced the quay, and none apparently have | ladies. The quay itself was sprinkled with moving 
been any the wiser. Such intent, determined sight- | groups, various in colour—black, white, and _ red. 
seeing I never beheld as in this honest west-of-England | Beyond, in a square rampart, was a mass entirely red— 
mob. the motionless lines of Horse-guards; and beyond 
We had passed St Mary Redclyffe—that grand old | that again, the long vista of Princes Street, down each 
church for antiquaries—staying scarcely a minute to | side of which were windows, balconies, platforms, alive 
admire what is perhaps the finest exterior ornamenta- | with heads; while above them, innumerable flags made 
tion of any parish-church in England. And all along | two waving lines of bright colour, vanishing into dim 
our route we were followed by the muffled clang of its | perspective. On the left hand, down the river, was the 
deep musical bell, that sounded, among the weak | same gaudy, festival air, for every ship was dressed all 
tollings of the other churches, like some rich ear- | over with colours, half-mast high; and in many parts 
satisfying contralto among a dozen feeble, soulless | long ‘strings’ of flags were suspended from some mast 
treble pipes; and shortly entering a higher road, where | to some wharf-window on shore. It might have been a 
acrowd, a good number deep, lined the railings on the | triumph or a festiva!, but for the extraordinary quietness 
further side, we came out upon a broad arch of sky, | of the multitude, and the strange effect of the incessant 
vith a landscape, half-country half-town, in the distance, | minute-guns and tolling of the church-bells. 
and close underneath what must be the Avon, for ‘ How thick they stand on Brandon Hill!’ said Faith ; 
masts and shipping were visible (at least their tops); | and truly the people there were clustering like a living 
and on the opposite side of the gorge, which, we con- | wall. Above, the white houses of Clifton came out 
duded, held the river in its depth, was a tall warehouse | sharply against the clear sky; while gradually sloping 
and aquay, and thereon a black reception-tent, decked | downwards, habitations thickened and thickened, till 
with undertakers’ plumes. it became the good old smoky city of Bristol, between 
Ay, if we could see anything, it would be here. | which, right and left, the grimy Avon flows. 
‘Let us go to the bridge—I used to know the! Hark! a louder gun, and a stirring among the black 
bridge-keeper,’ said my Cousin Patience. | gowns, and white liveries, and red uniforms scattered 
And delighted at the idea of even one problematical | over the quay. ‘They coalesce in a formal cluster. 
friend in our crowded desolation, we threaded our way | The black, white, and gray crowd on the decks of the 
om, and attacked the bridge-keeper. | Morning Star becomes first extra lively, then steadied 
Alas! he was gone, and another reigned in his | into expectation. Somehow, from this and from some 
stead—a bridge-keeper who knew not Patience! | vague murmurs about us, we learn that ‘she’s coming’ 
‘Can't pass, ladies ; bridge closed for the next three | —only the ship with its cold freight. Poor old man! 
hours.’ | England cannot say that ‘ie is coming!’ No bursting 
| 


Patience—who has with common people the most | of cheers—no striking up of the known English tune, 
vinning way I ever knew—‘ put the comether’ of her | welcome to many a ‘Conquering Hero.’ Nothing but 
eyes and smiie remorselessly on him, but in vain. a silent pressing forward on shore, and the young 

*Can’t let you in, miss; ’twould be as much as my | owner of the yacht alongside mounts the poop for a 
head was worth.’ better view, looks down the river a minute or two, 

‘But, my man, where can we go?’ then takes off his cap, and stands with his black curls 

‘Really, I don’t know, miss, or I’d say. Where them | bare—motionless. For, gliding up the centre of the 
folk stand, is the best, but they be standing ever since | river, her busy paddle-wheels turning slowly, slowly, 
the bridge was open. The wharf, now’ in a strange, funereal motion, that suited well her 

‘ Ay, the ship-building wharf—a capital place, if we | black hull and bare black masts, came the little steamer 


‘Ladies’—and a decent young woman, with a child | to land on this native shore the—the body ! 
in her arms, came curtseying up—‘us do let ‘um | Nothing but that! Nothing left, after Alma, Bala- 
through our cottage on to th’ wharf for a penny. | klava, Inkermann—after the summer’s marches and the 
Win ye come?’ winter’s siege—after months and months of hardship, 
‘It’s the cheapest sight-seeing that ever I knew or | danger, and anxicty, chronicled by those honest, simple, 


week after week, with a true English pride in ‘our 
general’—nothing but that which you see under a 
small black canopy on the after-deck, ranged round 
which, in a ring of scarlet, the mourners stand. 

She steams slowly up, the little vessel that looks so 


people, we settled contentedly under shelter of a great 
lilac-tree that stretched out of the cottage-garden. 
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like a bier; on either side of her follow two long, long 
lines of boats, the rowers all in white shirt-sleeves, 
black neckcloths, and a black band round the left arm, 
dropping regular noiseless oars. Now she comes nearer 
—you can distinctly trace on the deck a black outline— 
of the shape familiar enough to us all. Her steam still 
slackens—the boats slip out of the line of procession, 
and gather round her. The moving groups collect in 
a mass on the edge of the quay; you may see the 
clergymen’s fluttering surplices, the corporation's gaudy 
gowns, and the gray or bald head of more than one old 
soldier, standing perfectly still. Gradually every head 
is bared; the oars are simultaneously lifted—a rising 
forest —and held aloft in salutation. Everything 
around is quite silent, except the occasional toll from 
St Mary Redclyffe Tower, the boom of a minute-gun, 
and the faint splash of the steamer’s paddles. Now 
they stop—she is close inshore; those waiting her go 
at once on deck. 

Ay, the old soldier has come home. 

That return home, of a hero unvictorious, a com- 
mander not unblamed—a general fallen, worn out 
after a great error and check—history will remember 
as one of her saddest and most touching chronicles. 
Where were all the honest fault-findings, the malicious 
slanders, which he bore alike in such brave silence— 
where were they now ? 

An old man 
Is come to lay his weary bones among you: 
Give him a little earth, for charity. 


As the body was landed, one clear, prolonged melan- 
choly bugle-note came from over the water, piercing, 
almost like the ery of a woman. Then a nodding of 
undertakers’ plumes, and a moving of black velvet 
housings, as there passed slowly along the quay the 
last carriage, in which we all safely ride. No funeral- 
car—a simple hearse, with a few mourning-coaches, 
following. The troop of Horse-guards closed in behind, 
and then up the thronged, hushed, gaudy avenue of 
Princes Street the procession went—melting away 
into a dim mass, out of which came, at intervals, in 
shrill fife-notes, the monotonous repeated tones of 
Handel’s well-known march—marking a soldier’s 
funeral. 

And so they carried him home, and gathered him to 
his fathers. 

‘Patience,’ said I, when, after a pause so long that 
our neighbour sight-seers began to move away, and 
the yard was becoming cleared, we still stood on our 
three chairs, gazing over the river in the direction of 
Princes Street—‘ well, Patience ?’ 

She had pulled down the blue veil, and Faith was 
busy hiding away her pocket-handkerchief. We walked 
silently along the river-side towards Clifton. 


CRYPTOGRAPHS. 


Ler not the reader be startled at this very learned- 
looking name: it simply means secret writing—cipher 
correspondence, words expressed by artificially selected 
and artificially employed letters and numerals. The 
second column of the first page of the Zimes is a 
magazine of such curiosities, as every regular reader 
of that journal knows. We threw a little light on 
them two years ago, in an article to which we shall 
have occasion to refer presently; but we wish now 
to draw the attention of the reader to another phase 
of the subject. There is a national, a historical, 
a political importance attached to the past history of 
ciphers, not fully appreciated at the present day. The 
electric telegraph has thrown all other systems of 
correspondence so completely in the shade, in respect 
to celerity in passing all obstacles of river and sea, 
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| the nature of the substitution. 


| the eagerness with which cipher-writing was discussed 


| of letters by small dashes placed at different angles 
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|| ynconsciously carried about with him in this odd 


ner. 

During the middle ages, secret writing was much 
mixed up with telegraphic, military, and naval signals 
_no broad line of distinction being maintained among 
the three. Torches placed in particular positions 
at night ; flags held in position by day ; guns fired at 

icular intervals; large drums beaten in a pre- 
ganged way; musical sounds to represent letters; 
lamps covered by differently-coloured glasses ; square 
holes diversely closed by shutters ; levers projecting at 
different angles from a vertical post—all were adopted 
as signals; but secret writing, usually so called, was in 
most cases a transposition of alphabetical letters. In 
an Essay on Cryptography, written by Blair about half 
acentury ago, the use of artificial characters is illus- 
trated in a very curious way. In the first place, eight 
sentences or short paragraphs are written, in eight of 
the principal languages—English, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, German, Latin, and Greek, one in 
each. Then, Blair appealed to his printers to supply 
him with every possible variety of type which their 
founts possessed, except the English and Greek alpha- 
bets—Anglo-Saxon, Hebrew, German type, numerals, 
mathematical symbols, dashes, stops, small ornaments, 
&.; and these he employed, some in their proper 
positions, and some upside down, to represent the 
proper letters of the sentence—always pre-supposing 
that the two correspondents have settled what shall be 


The reader at the present day can hardly understand 


in past times. Baptista Porta, Cardan, Vieta, Dr 
Wallis, the ingenious Marquis of Worcester, all wrote 
on the subject. Some recommended the representation 


within small squares ruled on paper; some adopted a 
kind of short-hand strokes upon horizontal lines ; 
some referred to words or sentences by the employment 
of figures corresponding to the pages and lines of some 
rare printed book in the possession of the confederates. 
The great Lord Bacon discoursed upon wheel-ciphers, 
key-ciphers, word-ciphers; and prided himself much 
ona cipher in which a and ) are made to do duty for 
the whole of the alphabet. He gives as an instance 
the sentence, ‘ Stay till I come to you,’ printed partly 
in Roman, and partly in Italic characters: this inter- 
mixture of type suggests the formation of the three 
gibberish words, ‘aabab, ababa, babba;’ and these 
suggest the plain English word, ‘Fly,’ which is the 
real object of the message—the original sentence being 
merely a blind. Such is an example of the extra- 
ordinary labour which has sometimes been bestowed 
on this matter. 

One of these crotchets consists in writing a sentence 
in good English, but with an intention that only a 
few of the words shall convey the desired message. 
Thus: ‘I shall be much obliged to you, as reading 
alone engages my attention at present, if you will lend 
me any one of the eight volumes of the Spectator.’ 
That this is good English, is more than we will affirm ; 
but we take it just as it is given by one of the 
cryptographers. ‘The recipient, by the aid of some 
sort of key or clue previously agreed upon, selects the 
words, ‘I shall be.... alone .... at .... eight,’ as 
conveying the meaning, rejecting the rest. Some of 
the professors of the art have deemed this a famous 
system; because, if the sentence constructed be really 
a sensible remark in good English, there may be no 
suspicion that any secret is involved. Another, of 
somewhat similar character, consists in writing a letter 
or paragraph, conveying the secret information, in a 
narrow column of several lines, and then increasing 


a good deal of tact in composition. The following has 
been given as the postscript to a letter written on this 
principle :— 

‘Pray throw off those vain fears ; 
expose not yourself to scorn, when there is not any 
imminent danger.’ 


Taking the left-hand part of this only, there is the 
warning: ‘Pray, expose not yourself to imminent 
danger.’ 

Mr Thicknesse, a cryptographer in the last century, 
once received a letter from a lady who tried to puzzle 
him. She first composed an epistle in English, 
selecting for the most part words whose sounds are 
nearly similar to other words found in the French 
language; then she wrote it again, using these words 
instead of the English, and the letter assumed this 
form: ‘Sur. As yeux air il, doux comme and change 
the climat. Were, yeux mais have game, fiche, duc, 
fat mutin, foule, pore, aile, port, fruit, and admirable 
menchette and butter; an mi sistre (a joli nymphe) 
tu chat tu yeux, and sing yeux an ode, tu the lute or 
violin. Yeux canne have a stéble for ure hors, and 
a place for ure chaise. Mi son met a physician neér 
the river, tissé fétal signe! thé sai, the pour Docteur 
dos grive about the affaire oing to the rude squire. 
But pardon mi long lettre; pré doux comme tu us 
about mai, if yeux canne. Mi service to ure niece. 
Hoiie dos Raffe doux?—P.S. Pré doux comme; for 
ure pour Nenni seize but feu beaux.’ Of course, to 
any one at all acquainted with French, this effusion 
could occasion no difficulty; but the lady wrote in 
the Etruscan character—a form of very early Greek 
alphabet not now known except to a few learned men; 
so that, by means of the Anglo-French hidden in the 
Greco-Etruscan, the fair writer doubtlessly produced 
an ingenious cryptograph. 

In past years, the decipherers were a class of persons 
who made this art their especial study; and no doubt 
an adept could obtain high rewards for his skill from 
governments in search of secret information. He 
made himself acquainted with every imaginable variety 
in the art: the transposition of letters; the change of 
this transposition itself with every line; the use of 
numerals for letters ; the combination of letters, nume- 
rals, and printing characters; the invention of new 
characters ; the adoption of lines, dashes, or dots; the 
insertion of significant words in the midst of nonsense ; 
the use of significant words in a long and otherwise 
useless sentence of good English—all were familiar to 
them; and they were wont to establish rules whereby 
to discover a clue to each cipher. These rules were 
in some cases so complex, as to equal in elaboration a 
scientific process: indeed, some of the cryptographers 
insisted that their labours belonged not merely to an 
art, but to a science. 

In the reign of James ITI., the Earl of Argyle, engaged 
in a conspiracy against the government, wrote a letter 
to a confederate in which the words jumbled on in the 
following manner :—‘I gone so I and refuse object first 
you time much is way the our would have business 
very I possible of I send here against my ’till what little 
upon known not which money assistance I service,’ &c. 
The attempts to discover the key to this cipher were 
instrumental in drawing attention to the art generally. 

This subject has received some very curious illustra- 
tions in a recent number of the Quarterly Review. The 
writer, treating of the oddities which sometimes make 
their appearance in public in the newspapers, tells of 
‘Love with finger on lip, speaking secretly, and as he 
thinks securely, through the medium of cipher adver- 
tisements to the loved one. Sweet delusion! There 
are wicked philosophers abroad who unstring the bow 


the column to double the width by adding to each 
line additional words which, though destroying the 
original sense, shall impart a new one. This requires 


of harder toil by picking your inmost thoughts! Lovers, 
beware! Intriguers, tremble! Many a wicked passage 
| of illicit love, many a joy fearfully snatched, which 


| 


EE 
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passed through the second column of the first page of 
the Times as a string of disjointed letters, unintelligible, 
as the correspondents thought, to all the world but 
themselves, have we seen fairly copied out in plain, if 
not always good English, in the commonplace-bocks 
of these cunning men at cryptographs.’ The reviewer 
then lifts the veil that covers the heart-secrets of Flo, 
but without being able to decide whether Flo is the 
masculine writer or the feminine recipient of the effu- 
sion, but most probably the latter. Flo is addressed 
in the following rhapsodic style :—‘ Thou voice of my 
heart! Berlin, Thursday. I leave next Monday, and 
shall press you to my heart on Saturday. God bless 


you!’ Four more cryptographic addresses to Flo appear | 


in subsequent advertisements in the Jimes, one of which 
is translated by the reviewer thus: ‘ The last is wrong. 
I repeat it. ‘Thou voice of my heart. I am so lonely, 
I miss you more than ever. I look at your picture 
every night. I send you an Indian shawl to wear round 
you while asleep after dinner. It will keep you from 
harm, and you must fancy my arms are around you. 
God bless you! How I do love you!’ 

All very pretty, no doubt; but Flos and their beaux 


must not rely too much on their cryptography. A great | 


fright was inflicted in this particular case. After four 
of the letters had been written, some cipher-anatomist 
seems to have discovered the key, and announced the 
same in the Times; this was speedily followed by one 
more, and apparently a last address to Flo: ‘I fear, 
dearest, our cipher is discovered : write at once to your 
friend Indian Shawl (P. O.), Buckingham, Bucks.’ An 
anonymous writer, under the cognomen Senex, com- 
mented on these sillinesses; and another, Expositor, 
wrote thus to the Times: ‘Permit me to aid your 
correspondent, Senex, in exposing the absurd and 
sickening twaddle contained in these advertisements : 
twaddle, moreover, which, in its tendency, is much 
more likely to injure than improve the morals of the 
curious young folks who so readily crack such nuts at 
the present festive season. At foot is a translation, 
made in five minutes, from your journal of this morn- 
ing, by a juvenile at present residing with me; and 
his first remark on reading it was to the effect, that 
if any booby should be caught ciphering in such a 


way at his school, he would get “jolly well flogged” | 


by the master.’ 

Without wishing to bear too hardly upon poor Flo, 
but with a desire to shew the principle on which such 
epistolary conundrums are usually constructed, the 
stately Quarterly points out that the Flo correspond- 


ence was carried on by means of figures or numerals, | 


the key to which is as follows :— 


01234567 8 9 
yuoieadakih f 
s tnmrilzgw p 
x ec b 

y 


each figure, we presume, serving as a substitute for 
any one of the letters placed underneath it. 

The reviewer shews the principle on which a certain 
‘Cenerentola’ correspondence was constructed ; and 
also the extraordinary trouble which some one had 


taken to put into cipher the theorem that ‘the Times | 


is the Jefferies of the press.’ But both of these nuts 


were cracked in our Journal two years ago,* as well as | 


several others—such as a ‘ Kensington’ advertisement, 
in which each letter is represented by another standing 
twelfth before it in the alphabet; another, in which 
seven letters are represented, each, by these seven ahead, 
seven by seven in the rear, six by six ahead, and six 
by six in the rear; another, on the principle of turning 
the alphabet end to end, and using a letter as far from 
the end as the real letter is from the beginning of the 


* Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Second Series, vol. xx. p. 1¢3. | like an ecagle’s eyrie on its craggy ledges, appeared the 


_| 


| 
alphabet. Such exposures of supposed secrets are not 
without their use, for the correspondence either jig or 
is not intended to fulfil some praiseworthy purpose, Jf 
it is not, then may it be well to let sentimental damsel 
and youths know that their sighs and raptures are 
detected and laughed at; while, if any really good ang 


publicly beneficial object be held in view, then jg jt | 


right to shew that no cipher is safe, unless much more 
skilfully constructed than those usually met with jg 
advertisements. 


developed and laid down whereby ciphers may be 
deciphered. In important state matters, the decipherers 
of past days attended to all collateral information 
possible to be obtained—such as the language ip 
which the cipherer may have originally penned his 
communication, the period at which it was composed, 
the cipher most in fashion at that period, the quarter 
from whence the writing might possibly come, the 
place to which it was probably destined, the person for 
| whom it might be intended, and similar external con- 
| ditions or accidents. There was a struggle between 
| the cipherers and the decipherers of different nations: 
the former, to devise a cipher which might baffle the 


It is very little known how fully the rules have bee || 


| latter; and the latter, to defeat all such attempts, || 


A mere transposition of letters, however ingenious, 
became at length no safeguard against these sharp- 


adopted. Let us illustrate this. We will take six 
consecutive words from a sentence in the former part 
of this article: we will devise a mode of substitution, 
using wrong letters in every case, but yet on a system 
which could clearly be defined in words, whether for a 
long or a short sentence, and our gibberish will appear 
thus: 


wkhbz jwj jvuclyzhuad req rfgr nejymtpi. 
Now, the point to be illustrated is this—that a prac- 
tised cryptographer, even without knowing that the six 


witted gentry, and more complex arrangements were | 


| words have been chosen from the present article, would || 


| solve this mystery by means of certain rules which he 


| has laid down for his guidance ; whereas an uninitiated || 
ro, even with this knowledge, will make many 


guesses before he hits upon the right. 


EUPHROSYNE: 


| AN OLD TALE OF THE NEW WORLD. 
| 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


when a group of officers stood upon the topmost point 
of Cape Diamond, the lofty citadel of Quebec, clustered 
round 
proudly the national banner of France. The last rays 
of the setting sun kissed its silken folds as they 


by the adventurous Champlain. 

Over the beautiful landscape, viewed from the 
pinnacle of that rock, hung the blue dome of 
| heaven, pure and cloudless; while the horizon, 
burning with gorgeous hues of purple and gold, shed 


in milder latitudes. 
tains that guard, like giant-sentinels, the lovely Valley 
of St Charles, were already crowned with the early- 
| falling snows of Canada; and the Isle of Orleans 


| a glory over the scene, such as is never witnessed | 
The heads of the distant moun- | 


Ir was a bright October evening in the year 1690, | 


the flag-staff, from whose summit floated | 


streamed out upon the breeze, waving defiance to | 
the invaders who threatened to pluck it from the rock | 
on which, nearly a century before, it had been planted | 


| gleamed, in the distance, like some brilliant gem on the | 


| bosom of the broad St Lawrence. 
Opposite the frowning height, bristling with cannon, 


|lay the precipitous shores of Point Levi, rising || 


abruptly from the noble bay of Quebec, and terminat- | 


| ing in a wooded promontory. Here and there, perched || 
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white-washed walls of the peasant’s cottage gleaming 
through the foliage; while its swelling hills, and the 
andulating surface of its many-coloured woods resting 
against the vivid background of the sky, gave to that 
int of land a picturesqueness of effect far surpassing 
that of the most finished productions of art. 
But not to the eye alone did this ministry of beauty 


make its appeal: the air was full of harmonies—the | 


whispering of leaves, the vesper-songs of birds, the 
humming of the insect tribes; and of odours, wafted 
from every woody dingle where the wild-flowers still 
brightened the fading earth with their beauty, while, 
mingled with these fainter perfumes, came the rich 
fragrance of exotics from the stately gardens of the 
castle, in whose gay parterres still lingered the rarer 
fowers of European climes—the rose of Provence, the 
‘Frenchman’s darling’ mignonette, and the balmy 
violets of England. 

But if the heavens above were glorious in their calm 
beauty, and the earth beneath peaceful and radiant as 
a poet’s dream, there were sounds abroad, marring 
with their dissonance the harmonies of nature. The 
tramp of soldiers, the rattling of arms, the hurrying 
to and fro of excited men, jarred harshly on the silence 
of the night; while over all this was cast the spell of 

|| music from the military band, which played before the 
castle of St Louis the national airs of France. 

But the group of officers who, in the deepening 
twilight, still remained standing on the summit of the 
citadel, looked not now with admiring eyes upon the 
sene. Danger menaced them even in their strong- 
hold; nay, they gazed upon its very presence; and 

| in the whole glowing landscape they saw but one object 
of interest—a hostile fleet, far from contemptible in 
force, lying in their own majestic river, under the 
walls of their city, its white canvas bellying in the 
breeze, and the ensign of England streaming from the 
mast-head of the admiral’s vessel. 

The expedition had been fitted out by the British 
colonists of Massachusetts, and intrusted to the com- 
mand of Sir William Phipps, 2 man whom humble 
birth had not prevented from rising to the highest 
posts of power and honour, and whose talents and 
virtues had won the favour and confidence of his 
sovereign. 

Previous to the appearance of the gallant little 
armament before the walls of Quebec, it had, almost 
without opposition, captured several French posts 
on the shores of Newfoundland and the lower St 
Lawrence, and had actually arrived at Tadoussac, on 
the Saguenay, before any tidings of the impending 
danger reached the Canadian capital. Rumours, it is 
true, were rife concerning its approach; and parties of 
observation had been sent out by its vigilant governor, 
Comte de Frontenac, and canoes despatched to seek 
for some ships laden with supplies, which were daily 
expected from France—their safe arrival, in the event 
of a siege, being all-important to the garrison. 

Defensive preparations had also been made, and 
were still going on, by order of M. de Frontenac, with 
unrelaxed vigour; for, although strong in natural 
defences, there was need to strengthen its rocky 
bulwarks against insidious assault, and to defend, 
by artificial barriers, those weak points which, in the 
lower parts of the city, were accessible from the 
river. But the lofty crest of Cape Diamond was not 
at that time crowned with works of solid masonry, 
although the present structure had even then been 
commenced, and from its northern angle there extended 
an irregular line of bastions, crossing the promontory 
to the banks of the St Charles. 

The citadel, at that period, was a quadrangular fort, 
with flanking defences at each corner, protected by a 
wall on the inner side; while some rude field-works, 
with redoubts, strengthened the front towards the 
Plains of Abraham. The lower town, too, had its 


| 


battery ; and the narrow, precipitous passages ascending 
from it to the upper part of the city, were protected by || 
loophole walls, intrenchments, and rows of chevaux || 
de frise. | 

Speculating upon the audacity which brought this 
British armament before the walls of their city, the 
knot of officers we have mentioned remained upon the || 
height till only the white shrouds and gleaming lights 
of the hostile vessels were discernible through the || 
gathering darkness; and then one after another de- |; 
parted, till only two remained, leaning against the || 
broad flag-staff, and gazing down upon the illuminated 
windows of the castle. Suddenly a rich strain of 
music swelled upward from the balcony, when, turning 
to his companion, the elder of the two young men said, 
with a gay smile: 

‘Light and music wherever er presence beams, 
Louis! Is it not so? Come, let us leave this breezy 
height; and though with some of us, perchance, it may 
be our last night of life, it will be well to spend it 
where we may have a foretaste of the heaven that is 
to follow.’ 

‘Your light tone, Gaston, is in ill keeping with my 
graver mood,’ answered the other with a gesture of 
impatience: ‘yet go, and bask in the radiance of her 
beauty ; but ’—— 

‘ And wherefore but, St Ours ?’ interrupted his friend. | 
‘What means that settled gloom, that desponding tone, || 
whenever Madame de Lavasseur is our theme ?—she || 
whom I know you love—and not in vain, if there is || 
aught beside outward seeming in her smiles, in the || 
conscious blush when you approach, in the tones of | 

! 
| 
| 


liquid sweetness from her lips—and such lips! Cupid 
be merciful! The honey of Hybla was vinegar to the 
dew that bathes those living roses !’ 

St Ours sighed deeply, and was silent. He had not 
even a smile for the absurd rhapsody of his friend: in 
truth, he was struggling hard to subdue the emotion || 
that well-nigh mastered him; but with all his efforts, 
he could not conceal it from the observation of 
D’Esperon, who, unable to divine the secret cause 
which never failed to arouse it in connection with 
Madame de Lavasseur’s name, exclaimed, with an 
impetuosity which formed a part of his frank and 
generous nature: 

‘In the name of all the saints, Louis St Ours, explain 
to me the mystery which drives you to despair, when 
love and duty stand ready, amidst a score of hapless 
aspirants, to crown you with triumph! Montres, 
D’Aubigny, De Lorme—would they not barter all 
their hopes of fame in these northern wars, for one 
little token of that favour which the fair Euphrosyne || 
showers, without stint or measure, upon you?’ 

‘Ah, that is it, D’Esperon! If she looked upon me 
coldly, I could bear to suffer; but it is a cruel destiny 
to know the treasure might be mine, were I permitted 
to possess it; and this it is which must explain to you || 
the secret of that unhappiness whose manifestations | 
have so often awakened your sympathy and wonder.’ 

‘Ido not yet comprehend you, Louis. Why is it 
that the treasure won, may not be possessed ?—that, in 
the very presence of this adored Euphrosyne, I mark 
your cheek grow pale, your brow become clouded, 
and see you steal away even from the smiles which 
are your life, to darkness and solitude.’ 

‘Forgive me, Gaston,’ said St Ours; ‘I know I 
must have tried your patience sadly; but till the 
certainty was forced upon me that, unworthy as I 
am, I held the happiness of another in my keeping, I 
resolved to bury deep in my own breast a secret which 
is the haunting skeleton of my life. But from you I || 
will no longer have any concealment. I have no 
formal history to relate, and only a few brief words 
to utter, but they are pregnant with fatal meaning, 
as you will believe when I tell you—I am married !’ 

‘Married !’ exclaimed D’Esperon in half-indignant 
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astonishment. ‘Can I believe you, when no word of 
this has ever before passed your lips ?—not even to 
me, your comrade in arms, your brother in affection, 
your friend and confidant—as I thought—in every joy 
and sorrow, since first we knew each other, years and 
years ago!’ 

‘Even so, Gaston, for I trained my thoughts never 
to dwell upon the odious theme. Or rather, I should 
say, indifferent to the ties that bound me, I scarcely 
realised their existence, nor felt the galling bondage, 
till the bright vision of Euphrosyne appeared, and 
awoke me to the bitter consciousness of my thraldom.’ 

*But how and when was this fatal marriage con- 
tracted; and to whom, in the name of Heaven, are you 
sacrificed ?” 

‘I know her only by name. These, briefly, are the 
circumstances of the case :—My father and the Count 
de Lancey were bosom-friends from boyhood, and, in 
the ardour of their romantic attachment, they vowed 
to each other that, should they in after-years become 
parents, their first-born children, if of different sexes, 
should cement by marriage the union of the families. 
My father inherited a proud name with fallen fortunes ; 
while the Count de Lancey, less illustrious by birth, 
was the possessor of immense wealth, so that the friends 
each derived his own advantage from the compact; 
and when, in the course of time, they became parents, 
the little Rosyne and myself were taught, among the 
first lessons of our childhood, to regard each other as 
future husband and wife. Still, had the union been 
delayed till we arrived at maturity, it would perhaps 
have never taken place; but, unfortunately, the sudden 
illness of the count hastened its consummation. An 
injury received in the chase was pronounced fatal by 
his physicians; and when informed of his danger, he 
desired that my father and myself should be instantly 
summoned. We resided in a distant province, but 
we set out immediately on receiving the tidings, and 
travelled night and day. We arrived in time to see him 
alive, and though near his end, his faculties remained 
singularly clear. He expressed his satisfaction at my 
| father’s prompt compliance with his wishes, reminded 
| him of their compact, and signified his desire to see the 
marriage solemnised between his daughter and myself 
before he breathed his last: “ Otherwise,” he said, “he 
must leave her in the power of those who would diffe- 
rently shape her destiny; and the dearest wish of his 
heart was, to bestow her and her wealth, with his own 
hand, upon the son of his earliest and truest friend.” 

‘It was a strange proposal, children as we both 
were—the girl-bride being but twelve years old, and I 
only three her senior. But absorbed in grief for her 
father, she had no other will than his; and to me, who 
had always looked upon the union as a thing of course, 
it was a matter of perfect indifference whether it took 
place then and there, or was postponed for half-a-dozen 
years. And so we were married by the count’s confessor, 
who was present with a lay-brother from a neighbouring 
convent. Strangers to each other, we were united 
in indissoluble bonds—indifferent to the present, and 
regardless of the future, which by that act was rendered, 
to one of us at least, dark and joyless for ever. 

‘But a secret presentiment of coming wo crept over 
me when I found my fate irrevocably fixed—a deep 
aversion to my child-wife filled my heart; but as, by 
| the marriage-stipulations, I was not to claim her till 
she had completed her sixteenth year, I rejoiced in the 
| reprieve, and gave all anxious thought on the subject 
to the winds. 

‘I saw her but once after we parted at the altar, 
and then, in compliance with my father’s wishes, I 
| accompanied him to the convent where she was placed 
to complete her education. She replied to my distant 
grecting with averted looks, and I fancied that I 
inspired her with uncontrollable disgust. This con- 
viction strengthened my repugnance to her; for young 


as I was, I had a keen sense of the beautiful in woman: 
and when I looked at her undeveloped figure, her thin 
childish face, and large meaningless eyes, I passed | 
gladly from her presence, hoping, almost resolving, | 
never to enter it again.’ : 

‘And you have never seen her since?’ question 
D’Esperon. 

‘Never! Two years subsequent, my father died. 
and having entered upon a military life, I was gent 
upon foreign service, and remained abroad till recalled 
by the appointment which transferred me to this 
Western world in the suite of the Comte de Frontenag’ 

‘And your wife?’ asked D’Esperon. 

‘I am ignorant of everything that concerns her’ 
said St Ours. ‘At various intervals, I heard that she 
always spoke with bitterness of her early marriage, 
denouncing it as the misfortune of her life; and this 
settled hate on her part fortified me in my resglution 
never to trouble her with a husband’s claim, nor ever 
to intrude my unwelcome presence upon her. For 
aught I know, she may now be a veiled nun in the 
convent where I left her; but this is not probable, | 
only wish it were; and then I should be absolved from 
the vow I made my father on his death-bed—never 
voluntarily to break the tie which binds me to the 
daughter of his friend.’ 

‘It is indeed a forlorn-hope, I fear,’ said D’Esperon, 
‘Had such an event taken place, you would have heard 
of it through a hundred channels before now.’ 

‘True: it does not offer even a straw to the drowning 
man’s grasp, and I have only to bear my doom with 
such patience as I can; and it would have been an 
easy task, this quiet submission to an iron destiny, 
had my heart remained untouched by another. But 
to long with all the ardour of passion, to know myself 
beloved by the most enchanting of women—O it is 
often more than my manhood can endure !’ 

* But this child to whom you were wedded, St Ours, 
has, with the lapse of years, become a woman. How 
know you that she has not blossomed into an angel, 
who would fill your whole soul with the ecstatic sense 
of her loveliness ?’ 

‘It could not be. You would not think so had you 
seen her. Besides, she is not Euphrosyne, and s0 
could win no love of mine. Still, though I have 
wished to be forgotten by her—to be thought of, if 
remembered at all, as one dead—should she demand 
of me the protection of a husband, I would yield it, in 
fulfilment of my vow made to her, and of the promise 
to my father on his dying bed, never to rupture my 
marriage-tie. But I have little fear that she will claim 
from me any frigid duty, and I gladly interpret her 
unbroken silence into a repugnance as unconquerable 


| as my own.’ 


Louis drew his cloak round him as he ceased 
speaking, for the night-air blew chill and damp from 
the river, and leaning against the flag-staff, remained 
for a few minutes lost in silent thought; then suddenly 
addressing his friend, he said with emotion: 

‘This is her birth-night, Gaston, and we but ill 
honour it by loitering here. Let us go and mingle 
with the crowd of her worshippers, it may be, as you 
say, for the last time ; but the brief hours of life which, 
perchance, remain for some of us, I at least would 
wing with brightness such as her presence only can 
bestow.’ 

Arm in arm, the two friends descended from the 
rock, and bent their steps towards the castle, from 
whence came the sounds of music and laughter, sick- 
ening to the aching heart of St Ours, but exhilarat- 
ing to the light spirits of his companion, who, with 
quickened steps, pressed on, eager to share the revelry 
so congenial to his buoyant nature. They entered the 
vestibule ; and D’Esperon had bounded half-way up the 
broad illuminated staircase, when he paused to look 
back for his more tardy companion, who was slowly 
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 gconding step by step, his fine face still bearing the 
| overshadowing trace of his recent emotion. 

"sCourage, Louis! courage and hope! Remember 
|sour family motto, and wear your heart as bravely as 
sou do your sword,’ said D’Esperon gaily. 

| st Ours answered his friend’s sally by a faint smile; 
‘and springing up to the landing on which he stood, they 
passed On together to the grand saloon, crowded, on this 
the birth-night of the governor’s favourite niece the 
iequtiful Madame de Lavasseur, with a brilliant 
ysemblage of the most distinguished residents, civil 
and military, of the place. 

M. de Frontenac would not permit the threatening 
aspect of public affairs to interfere with the arrange- 
ments made for the occasion; and the festivities at 
the castle presented a scene of magnificence which 
would have been in better keeping with an eve of 
fstal victory, than with one which was probably to 
precede the deadly encounter of enemies. 

Yet who could think of impending danger, in the 
midst of so much gaiety, and in the presence of the 
sight’s radiant queen, the charming Euphrosyne, the 
eynosure of all eyes, eclipsing, by her sweet simplicity, 
her exquisite grace, and a beauty more touching even 
than it was dazzling, the showy women who, in the 
imposing splendour of rich robes and jewels of count- 
less value, lent éclat to the scene! She moved among 
the glittering throng, beautiful in her unadorned sim- 
plicity, a few natural flowers wreathed among the rich 
folds of her shining hair, and arrayed in robes of the 
purest white; for her weeds, if she had ever worn 
them for a husband who possessed not her affections, 
were long ago cast aside; and on this her twentieth 
birth-night, she resembled rather a youthful bride 
than a widow. 

With a calm step but a throbbing heart Louis St 
Ours passed through the brilliant crowd. Not daring 
by one furtive glance to single out the object who filled 
hisevery thought, he made his way to the upper end 
of the saloon, where, surrounded by a group of officers, 
M. de Frontenac stood discussing the great topic of 
interest—the arrival of the hostile fleet in their waters. 

St Ours was becoming an attentive auditor to the 
circle, when, by a sudden evolution of the dancers, he 
caught a glimpse of Euphrosyne; then her sweet 
silver laugh rung upon his ear; and forgetting all things 
else in the thought of her, he drank eagerly in the 
low musical tones of her voice, as they came to him 
mingled with the general hum, yet separated to his 
ear from all other sounds, her lightest tone pene- 
trating like some divine harmony into the secret 
recesses of his soul. 

She was dancing with the young Baron D’Aubigny, 
an officer of the governor’s household ; and she moved 
with an airy grace that scarcely suffered her buoyant 
step to touch the floor; while, in the pauses of the 
figure, she conversed gaily with her partner, her ani- 
mated face upturned to his with a beaming look that 

made St Ours start. 

Was it possible, he asked himself, that the tender 
devotion so long manifested towards her by the baron, 
was at last awaking an answering feeling in her heart, 
and could it be this subtle magic which heightened 
even her marvellous beauty, and lent to every gesture 
adiviner grace? At this surmise, admitted only for 
an instant, a jealous pang wrung his heart; but 
another stolen glance reassured him, for he met an 

|| answering look from her sweet eyes—a look which he 
knew never came but from the heart. 
| To some she might have seemed absorbed in the 
tender tale her handsome partner was whispering 
in her ear; but Louis better understood her, and knew 
that for him alone her lip was wreathed with smiles, 
|| and the light of love danced in her eyes. He could 
not resist her fascination, nay, he did not strive to 


She marked the gesture, and instantly her whole face 
became radiant with pleasurable emotion. His heart 
bounded with passionate joy at the sight; and repelling 
the cruel thought that she never could be his, he 
murmured to himself: ‘ For this night at least, which 
perhaps may be my last, I will bask in the sunshine 
of her smiles ;’ and the next moment saw him standing 
flushed with happiness at her side. 

The young baron drew back, mortified and offended, 
at the approach of St Ours, assured, by the smile of 
tender welcome with which the fair Euphrosyne 
greeted his approach, that he saw in him the rival 
destined to snatch away the treasure he coveted. But, 
unheeding his chagrin, the lovers, rapt in their dream 
of bliss, wandered away towards the open balcony, over 
which hung the cloudless moon, and where they found 
the silence which their spirits craved. 

High in air hung the lofty terrace where they stood, 
overlooking that part of the city called the lower town, 
its narrow precipitous streets winding down hundreds 
of feet below the stately castle of St Louis. It was 
October, but the weather was soft and balmy as a 
night in June; and the rossignol, the Canadian night- 
ingale, at intervals broke forth into song from amid 
the thickets of lilac and acacia where he sat concealed. 
The vault of heaven was brilliant with its countless 
stars, among which shone the young moon’s crescent; 
but their glory was eclipsed by the coruscations of the 
mystical aurora, often so resplendent in the autumnal 
nights of northern latitudes. 

St Ours, with his fair companion, stood leaning against 
the massive stone-work that guarded the balcony, 
watching in silent admiration the splendid aurora— 
now darting its luminous arrows far up the heavens, 
now broadening and reddening into sheets of flame, 
that waved to and fro like blood-red banners—and 
again, paling to a silver radiance, as innumerable 
shafts of light, diverging from the horizon, streamed 
up to the very zenith, and there uniting, formed a vast 
curtain of inconceivable splendour, which seemed to 
enclose the hemisphere. 

Attracted by the report of the brilliant phenomenon, 
many of the guests had gathered on the balcony to 
witness it; but behind the screen of a stone-abutment, 
the lovers remained unobserved—communing in spirit, 
though their lips were silent. Suddenly the strange 
brightness grew more intense; the grand tent shook 
out its luminous folds, waving and shimmering till the 
heavens were one canopy of light, beneath whose 
radiance every feature of the landscape became dis- 
tinctly visible—the rocky summits of Cape Diamond— 
the wooded promontory of Point Levi—the fair valley 
of St Charles, with its guardian barrier of mountains— 
the little village of Beauport, and near its shores the 
dark ships of the invaders, lying motionless at their 
anchorage. Their tall masts, and the delicate tracery 
of their slender spars, were clearly defined against the 
glowing sky; and as St Ours pointed them out to 
Euphrosyne, he felt a slight shudder pass through her 
frame, and he could scarcely catch her tremulous 
whisper as she murmured: ‘It is a fearful sight that 
hostile armament, which to-morrow—ah! to-morrow !’ 
—— The concluding accents were inaudible, for she 
bent over the low balustrade to hide her emotion. 

The heart of St Ours throbbed wildly, nay, raptu- 
rously: he knew for whose safety she most feared, and | 
the certainty that he was beloved, brought with it a 
dangerous delight. Yet the experience of each day’s 
intercourse with her had taught him to wear an enforced 
calmness, which now sustained him as he answered 
her half-uttered fears with a few quiet words. At 


variance were his tones with the tumult of his feelings, 

but he dared not abandon himself to their control. 
‘There is, I think, little to fear from yonder invaders, 

who, in full view of our impregnable fortress, will 


do so, and he advanced a step, as if to approach her. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


scarcely venture an attack. 


But even should they | 


be so foolhardy, and some of us, as it must be, fall in 
the service of our king, would there not be consolation, 
fair Euphrosyne, in that saying of the ancients, which 
you yesterday repeated to me—* Whom the gods love, 
die early ?”’ 


She attempted no reply, but still bent in silence | 


over the balcony, hiding her face in the flowers she 
held. 
saw too, glittering on their fragrant leaves, the precious 
tears which fell from her downcast eyes. How difficult 
he found it then to crush down the aching secret of his 
heart !—it trembled on his lips as, drawing her closer 
to his side, he repeated in low and passionate accents 
her cherished name. 

But only for an instant slept the cruel remembrance 
of his thraldom; and checking the rash confession he 
was almost in the act of pouring forth, he moved 
a few steps from her, and bowing his head upon his 
breast, strove to still the rebellious murmurs of his 
heart. She drew towards him, and, as though she 


| understood the cause of his disturbance, laid her hand 
| on his arm with that sweet familiarity which had of 


late grown up between them, and said in her sweet 
winning tone, and with a look of bewitching tender- 
ness: ‘Louis, you are unhappy; and will you not 
suffer me, your friend—your sister—to be your 
comforter ?’ 

‘Sister!’ he repeated with a sudden start. ‘Ah! 
Euphrosyne, could I tell you all!—but not to-night. 
Let me at least enjoy these fleeting hours, for we know 


not what the morrow may have in store for us.’ 


An expression of pain crossed her face, but she 
answered him with cheerful tones and sweet chidings 
for the indulgence of his morbid fancies. 

* Ah, sweetest Euphrosyne, chide me as you will,’ he 
said: ‘I deserve your harshest rebuke for casting one 
shadow from my own darkened life over the joyous 
sunshine of yours; by daring, with the web of an evil 
destiny around me, to lavish my love and my despair 
where I can neither ask nor hope for aught in 
return.’ 

Transported by the fervour of his passion, St Ours 
gave rapid utterance to these words—such words of 
tender meaning as he had never before spoken to the 
object of his hopeless love. Euphrosyne heard them 
with a thrill of joy which spoke eloquently in the glad 
light of her bashful eyes, as she raised them with a 


| glance of soft reproach to his face, instantly to cast 


them down again, shrinking from his fervent regards. 
But when he read in that tender look the full and 
perfect love which her heart accorded him, he felt 
deeply the untruthfulness of his conduct in permitting 
the silent growth of her affection without striving to 
check it, by revealing to her his true position. Self- 
condemned and wretched, he stood before her, inwardly 
resolving, though it should for ever terminate their 
intercourse, to embrace the earliest opportunity of 
making known to her all the unhappy circumstances 
which placed an insurmountable barrier between 
them. 


Euphrosyne, with the instinct of love, marked the | 


deepening gloom of his manner; but she felt that she 
was dear to him, and the deep joy of her heart remained 
unchilled; her eyes met his with undimmed tender- 
ness, and no shadow darkened the sunshine of her 
smiles. Louis marvelled at her serenity ; his own soul 
was in tumult, and he felt persuaded that his sufferings 
could not escape her notice. Why, then, did she 
manifest no distrust, no disturbance? It was inex- 


plicable to him, and almost was he tempted to believe | 


that she valued his affection only as a triumph to her 


vanity; but a glance at her pure and innocent face | 


dispelled the unworthy thought. She loved him with 
the fond undoubting trust of woman; and he, wretch 
that he was, had won her young and guileless heart, 
only to betray it to certain misery and despair. It 


He saw them tremble in her light grasp, and | 


| was too much to bear; and to escape from it, he could 
| at that moment have been content to know that, in 
| the coming strife, some leaden messenger of death 
| would for ever still the throbbings of lis aching heart, 


A CHINESE GARDEN OF THE 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
Tue most striking peculiarity of the social condition 
of China is its apparent immobility. Such as it js 
now, the same, in almost every particular, has jt 
been for immemorial ages. The social illustrations 
'and allusions with which the most ancient of the 
classical books of the Chinese abound, are found as 
apposite and as significant to-day as when they were 
| first written: the sketches of everyday-life in their 
ancient poets and apologue-writers, still find their 
living counterparts in every great city of the empire; 
the passing glimpses of Chinese manners which, at fey 
and distant intervals, foreign travellers have enjoyed, 
| all attest this unchanging, and, as it were, stereotyped 
character; and all the pictures of China which they 
have drawn—whether those of the Arab travellers of 
the ninth century, of Marco Polo in the thirteenth, of 
the Portuguese adventurers of the sixteenth, the Jesuit 
missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth, or the 
motley visitors of every race who have crowded the 
free ports since the termination of the late war—all 
present not only the same general outlines, but the 
most complete and absolute identity in every detail of 
feature, colouring, and expression. 
Many curious and interesting illustrations of this 
| national peculiarity may be drawn from a comparison 
| of almost any of the ancient books of the Chinese with 
| the state of things actually described by the modern 
writers upon men and manners in the Celestial Empire. 
We have been much struck in this respect by a very 
ancient poem, descriptive of an ornamental park or 
garden, a prose translation of which is given by the 
lively and amusing traveller, M. Ifuc, in his recently 

| published work upon the Chinese Empire.* The poem 
is in itself an exceedingly pretty one; but it is also 
so very interesting, as illustrating the singular charac- 
teristic of the Chinese to which we have been alluding, 
that we are induced to give a brief account of it, in so 
far as it bears upon this point, accompanied by a few 
extracts, as specimens of the writer's general style and 
habit of thought. One might easily believe, in reading 
his simple verses, that, 700 years ago, he was describ- 
ing, by anticipation, the modern imperial gardens of 
Gehol or Yuen-min-yuen, such as they may be seen in 
this present year. 

The author of the poem to which we refer, one of 
the most admired of the Chinese classics, is Sse-ma- 
kouang, a distinguished philosopher and statesman, 
who flourished in the eleventh century of our era. He 
took an active part in political affairs for many years 
of his life ; but was supplanted in the confidence of his 

| master, the Emperor Chen-tsoung, by a reckless and 
visionary theorist, who, by a scheme of Communism 
very similar to that recently attempted in France, 
| plunged the empire into the extreme of social misery 
and confusion. The poem now before us would appear 
| to have been written during the political retirement of 
| the author. He describes himself as withdrawn from 
| public affairs, and entirely devoted to literature and 
contemplation ; the great charm of his garden, in the 
| midst of which stood a library of 5000 volumes, being, 
in his eyes, the delightful opportunity which it affords 
| for those intellectual indulgences. ‘Let others,’ he 
writes, ‘build palaces to contain their vexations and 


Tork entitled 


* The Chinese Empire; being a Sequel to the 
| Recollections of a Journey through Tartary and Tibet. By 


| M. Hue, formerly Missionary-apostolic in China. 


2 vols. Svo. 
| London : Longmans, 
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display their vanity. I have made myself a retreat to | So, also, the attempt to imitate the wildness of 


qpuse my leisure and to converse with my friends !’ 
The space covered by Sse-ma-kouang’s ornamental 
arden Was but twenty acres; yet, with that singular 
taste still stereotyped in the pleasure-grounds of his 
modern countrymen, he had contrived to crowd into it 
gimost every conceivable variety of scenery. ‘Towards 
the south,’ he writes, ‘is a pavilion, in the midst of the 
yaters of a rivulet that falls from the hills upon the 
west. Here it forms a deep basin, which afterwards 
divides into four branches, like the claws of a leopard ; 
aod innumerable swans swim on its surface, or sport 
upon its banks. On the borders of the first, which 
fings itself down in repeated cascades, there rises a | 
steep overhanging rock, carved like an elephant’s 
trunk; and the top of this sustains an open pleasure- 
house, to take the fresh air, and to see the rubies with 
which morning adorns the sun at his rising. The 
second branch divides itself a little way off into two 
canals, round which winds a gallery with a double 
terrace, bordered with roses and pomegranates. The 
branch from the west bends in the form of a bow 
towards a solitary bower, where it forms a little islet, 
covered with sand and shells of various colours: one 
part is planted with evergreens, the other is adorned 
with a cottage of reeds and thatch, resembling a 
fsherman’s cot. The other two branches seem alter- 
nately to seek and to fly from each other, as they 
follow the declivity of a meadow enamelled with flowers, 
which they keep ever fresh. Sometimes they diverge 
from their beds to form little pearly basins, framed in 
emerald turf; then they leave the level of the meadow, 
and descend in two narrow channels, and the waters | 
break against the rocks that oppose their passage, and | 


nature. ‘On the west, an avenue of weeping-willows, 
with their long pendent branches, guides you to the 
banks of a stream which falls, a few paces further, 
from the brink of a rock covered with ivy, and wild- 
grasses of various colours. ‘The environs exhibit a 
barrier of painted rocks, fancifully heaped together, 
and rising, like an amphitheatre, in a wild and rustic 
style. At the bottom of these is a deep grotto, which 
enlarges as you advance into it, till it forms a kind 


of irregular saloon with a dome-like roof. The light | 


enters this apartment by an aperture tolerably large, 
but veiled by the branches of the honeysuckle and 
wild-vine. ‘This grotto affords a cool retreat from the 
burning heats of the dogdays ; masses of rock scattered 
here and there, or broad platforms cut out of the solid 
rock, form the seats.’ 

This was evidently the poet’s favourite spot. ‘How 
charming,’ he exclaims, ‘is this solitude! The broad 
surface of the watery basin in its centre is studded 
with little islets of shrubs, the larger of which serve 
as aviaries, and are filled with all kinds of birds. You 
can pass easily from one to the other by blocks of 
stones that rise out of the water, and by little wooden 
bridges, some straight, some arched, some zigzag, that 
cross it. 
basin are planted are in flower, it appears crowned with 
purple and scarlet, like the horizon of the southern sea 
when the sun rests upon it.’ 

Nevertheless, the poet’s arrangements provided for a 
glimpse of the outer world, if the loiterer felt disposed 
to enjoy it. ‘To leave this solitude,’ he says, ‘ you 
must either turn back, or cross the chain of steep rocks 
by which it is surrounded. You can ascend to the 


| 
} 


| 


| 


When the lilies with which the borders of the | 


war and dash into foam, and then roll off in silver summit by a sort of rude staircase roughly hewn wit 
waves through the winding course they are obliged to | the pickaxe, and there you find a simple cabinet, 
take.’ | but yet adorned by the view of an immense plain, over 
Another part of the grounds was devoted to miniature | which the Kiang rolls its flood through rich fields end | 
mountain scenery. ‘North of the great hall are several | villages. The innumerable barks with which this | 
summer pavilions, scattered at random about hills | mighty river is covered, the labourers tilling the ground, | 
which rise one above the other, like a mother above | the travellers passing along the highway, animate this | 
her children. Some hang on the declivity of a hill, | enchanting prospect ; and the azure mountains which | 
some are nestled in little gorges, and are only half seen. | terminate the horizon afford repose and recreation to | 
All the hills are shaded by groves of tufted bamboo, | the sight.’ 
and intersected by gravel-paths, to which the sun’s| At times he relieved the monotony of his literary || 
rays never penetrate.’ The tufted bamboo, we need | leisure by a moderate indulgence in the sports of the \| 
scarcely add, is still the favourite ornament of Chinese | river or the field; and it is not difficult to perceive, in 
pleasure-grounds. the semi-misanthropic reflections upon the sport in which | 
Elsewhere, we meet a nearer approach to our English | he indulges, a trace of the bitterness which his own 
style of landscape-gardening, mingled, however, with | political failures had left behind, and which not all his 
some peculiarly Chinese designs. ‘To the eastward | philosophy had sufficed to subdue. ‘ When I am weary 
spreads out a small plain, divided into flower-beds, | of writing and composing in the midst of my books,’ 
square and oval, and defended from the cold winds ll says he, ‘I throw myself into a boat, which I row with 
the north by a grove of ancient cedars. All these beds | my own hands, and seek the pleasures of my garden. 
are filled with odoriferous plants, medicinal herbs, | Sometimes I land on the fishing-island, where, with a 
flowers, and shrubs. Never does spring leave this | broad straw-hat on my head to protect me from the | 
delicious spot. A little forest of lemon, orange, and | scorching rays of the sun, I amuse myself with enticing | 
pomegranate trees, always loaded with flowers and | the fish that sport in the water, and study our human 
fruit, completes the prospect. In the midst of this | passions in their mistakes: or at other times, with my 


forest is a mount of verdure, which you ascend by a 
gentle winding slope that passes several times round 
it, like the volutes of a shell, and gradually diminishes 
to the summit. Here and there, at short distances, 
you find seats of soft turf, which invite to repose, and-, 
to the contemplation of the garden from various points 
of view,’ 

The ascending spiral-path here described, is still a 


quiver on my shoulder, and my bow in my hand, I 
climb over the rocks; and then lying in wait, like a 
traitor, for the rabbits, I pierce them with my arrows 
at the entrance of their holes. Alas, they are wiser 
than we are, and they fly from what is dangerous! If 
they spy me approaching, not one will shew himself 
outside.’ 

A still more cherished relaxation is that which he 


favourite device of the Chinese gardener. ‘The rocks, | derives from the actual tending of his garden, and the 
cut into fantastic animal forms; the mazes of streams, | simple enjoyment of plucking and eating the fruits 
rivulets, and canals ; the mock cottages and hermitages; | raised by his own hands therein. When he walks in his 
the party-coloured sand and shells; the miniature | garden, he gathers any medicinal herb which he may 
mountains, the tiny cascades—all seem almost copied | desire to preserve. If a flower pleases his fancy, he 
| from the existing imperial gardens, and are to be seen, | plucks it; if he sees one suffering from drought, he 
on a smaller and less pretentious scale, in every one watersit. ‘How many times,’ he exclaims with simple 
even of the tiny gardens of the wealthier citizens which ; enthusiasm, ‘have the first ripe fruits restored to me 
the traveller meets in the environs of the great cities. | the appetite which luxurious living had taken away! 
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My pomegranates and peaches are the better for being 
plucked by my own hand, and the friends to whom I 
send them, prize them the more on this account. Do I 
see a young bamboo, whose growth I wish to assist—I 
prune it; or I bend and interweave its branches in order 
to force them forth. The summit of a rock, the banks 


of a stream, the depths of a wood, all are welcome to | 


me when I wish to repose myself. I enter a pavilion 
to watch a stork making war upon the fish; but 
| scarcely have I entered, when, forgetting what brought 

me there, I seize my ‘in (a small violin), and challenge 
| the birds to rivalry.’ 

We could not suppose that, amid the various sources 
| of natural enjoyment, a poet, evidently so keenly alive 
| to the beauties of nature, would have overlooked moon- 

light, with all its thousand charms. ‘The last rays of 
| the sun,’ he writes, ‘often surprise me whilst I am 
perhaps contemplating in silence the tender anxieties 
of a swallow for her little ones; or, it may be, the 
stratagems by which a hawk endeavours to master his 
prey. The moon rises, and still finds me there. This 
| is an additional pleasure. The murmuring of the 
| waters, the rustling of the leaves in the wind, the 
beauty of the heavens, plunge me into a delightful 
| reverie; all nature speaks to my soul; I wander about 
and listen; and night has reached the middle of its 
| course before I have reached the threshold of my door.’ 

Yet, with all his rapturous appreciation of natural 
| beauty, Sse-ma-kouang is not insensible to that ‘some- 

thing more exquisite still,’ which to a generous mind 
| forms the best charm, even of the most attractive 
| scenery. Even while he dwells with liveliest enthu- 

siasm on the beauties of nature, and is warmest in his 

admiration of her ‘purest of crystal and brightest of 

green,’ he confesses that to him the best and most 
| enduring charm of all 


Was that friends the beloved of his bosom were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear! 


* My friends come occasionally, too,’ says he, ‘to inter- 
rupt my solitude, to read to me their works, or to hear 


mine. Wine enlivens our frugal repasts; philosophy 
seasons them; and whilst at court men are seeking 
voluptuous pleasures, fostering calumny, forging fet- 
ters, and laying snares, we are invoking Wisdom, and 
offering her our hearts. My eyes are constantly turned 
towards her; but, alas! her rays only beam on me 
through a thousand clouds. Let them be dispersed, 
even were it by a storm, and this solitude will become 
for me a temple of felicity.’ 

The closing lines of this pretty passage seem to 
indicate very plainly that poor Sse-ma-kouang was not 
quite so stoical as his poetry would try to persuade 
us. He seems to pine in his solitude: his heart still 
turns towards the busy haunts of men; and there is 
another and concluding passage in which he discloses 
his wishes even with less disguise than before. ‘ But 
what do I say ?’ he breaks off abruptly; ‘I, a husband, 
a father, a citizen, a man of letters; I am bound by a 
thousand duties! My life is not my own.’ 

‘Adieu!’ he concludes—‘my dear garden, adieu! 
The love of kindred and of country calls me to the city. 
Keep thy pleasures, that they may some day dissipate 
anew my cares, and save my virtue from these 
temptations !’ 

Such is Sse-ma-kouang’s description of the favourite 
garden which, in the year 1069, served to solace the 
tedium of his forced political inactivity. There is not 
a word nor an allusion in the entire poem which would 
not be perfectly appropriate in the case of one of the 
degraded mandarins of his present Celestial majesty. 
We would venture to say that Commissioner Lin, 
during the disgrace with which he was visited in con- 
sequence of his share in the negotiations at the close of 
the late war, might occasionally be seen with a fishing- 
rod in his hand, and the same broad-rimmed hat which 


shaded Sse-ma-kouang from the scorching rays of the | 
sun; or perhaps whiling away, with the music of the 
same unchanging kin, the weary hours of his political 
exile. And if Lin be a peet, it is by no means jm 
sible, considering the social stagnancy of China, that 
he, in turn, may leave behind him a metrical Tecord 
of his woes, as appropriate to the condition of some 
unhappy child of misfortune in eight centuries to come 
as Sse-ma-kouang’s has proved to his own. When M 
Huc wished to give his readers an idea of the garden of 
the present Communal Palace at Kien-tcheou, he could 
not find a more exact description than that which the 
poet of the eleventh century had given of his own 
pleasure-grounds; and he actually saw the gardeners 
during his visit, engaged in hewing the rocks and 
clipping the trees into the same grotesque and fantastic 
forms which are immortalised in these pretty verses of 
the olden time. 

How long this strange immutability, this ingengj- 
bility to every progressive impulse, whether from 
without or from within, is to continue—whether it js 
ever to be overthrown by foreign influence, or to expire 
by domestic atrophy, a few years more can hardly fail 
to disclose. 


MEYERBEER AND HIS MUSIC. 

Tue life of Giacomo Meyerbeer, now the most illus. 
trious of living composers for the operatic stage, is one 
which should convey a hopeful and valuable lesson to 
those who labour in the cause of art. By no coup d 
main has he won the command of all the great Opera- 
houses of Europe; by no lucky chance or clever 
audacity has he risen to the highest eminence known 
to his especial vocation; but by a career of extraordi- 
nary application, by patient elaboration, and an inces- 
sant exacting particularity almost without a parallel 
in the history of maestri. For forty years has he been 
climbing the mountain-steep; and now, in the fulness 
of days, he stands upon the Olympian height—his 
purpose achieved, his ‘own idea’ so wrought out and 
impressed upon the world, that the Meyerbeerian 
Opera is now a distinct and colossal feature in musical 
art, completely sui generis, and apart from comparison 
or imitation. To all aspiring artists, the spectacle of a 
composer rising step by step, in spite of competition 
and obstruction, and after repeated failures, to the very 
highest pinnacle of fame and popularity, cannot but 
be encouraging and stimulating. Especially to English 
composers would we point out M. Meyerbeer as an 
example, on account of his loyalty to his own original 
ideas. The great cause of our weakness in English 
Opera, lies in the fact that our composers, from Arn® 
down to Bishop, and from Bishop to Balfe, have based 
their conceptions upon Italian and German models, so 
that it cannot be said that there is a school of English 
Opera in existence. But Meyerbeer would always be 
Meyerbeer, whether writing for the German, Italian, 
or French stage; and notwithstanding that he com- 
menced his career at a time when the world was ravished 
with the fascinating strains of Rossini, he kept faith 
in his own theory, clung to it, worked for it, waited 
for it, until at length he has secured for it an audience 
which embraces every city in the world where there is 
an Opera-house. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that much of 
the excitement at present existing with regard to 
Meyerbeer is the result of fashion. That excitement 
will be modified in course of time, when the composer 
will be more correctly appreciated. However little his 
music may enter into that general vogue which has 
been gained by Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Weber, 
his grand operas will live as great master-pieces, a8 
perfected and elaborate chefs-d’euvre. 

As we are not aware that any memoir of Meyerbeer 
has been published, the following few particulars, 
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ned from various sources, may not be uninteresting 
st the present time :— — } 

Giacomo Meyerbeer is the son of a rich and well- 
known Jewish banker of the same name, or, as it has 
heen otherwise stated, James Beer; and was born in 
Berlin, in the year 1791—so that he must be now 
about sixty-four years old. At a very early age, he 
manifested a strong predilection for music, and while 
sill very young, attracted much attention by his 
talents as a pianist. His love for the divine art 
appears to have been encouraged by those who super- 
intended his progress in life. When only nineteen 
years of age, he was placed under the tuition of the 
celebrated Abbé Vogler, once the detested and ridiculed 
of Mozart, an old school-teacher of counterpoint, but 
still a musical doctrinaire with a theory of composi- 
tin of his own. In this position, he became the 
fellow-pupil of one of the most glorious geniuses the 
world has ever produced—the unique expositor of 
German romantic Opera, Carl Maria von Weber. It 
appears that the two students—‘ acolytes of immor- 
tality,’ to use a phrase of Goethe’s—became greatly 
attached to each other. Pursuing their studies with 
enthusiasm, they worked together, sharing the same 
room, and participating in congenial ambitions. Two 
years after Meyerbeer had become a pupil of Vogler, 
the abbé closed his school, and made a tour through 
Germany for a twelvemonth with his pupils, at that 
time four in number. Under his direction, Meyerbeer 
produced at Munich his opera of Jephtha, the libretto 
by Schreiber. The young composer was as yet, 
however, too faithful a disciple of the old contra- 
puntist. His work did him credit as a student, but 
there was nothing in it to bewitch the ears of the 
public. The opera failed. His second attempt, The 
Two Caliphs, another exercise of ingenuity and scholar- 
ship, met, in the first place, with a similar fate. This 
was a comic opera, and was produced both at Stuttgart 
and Vienna, but with no success. Weber, whose 
friendship for his fellow-pupil was still nobly sustained, 
and who neglected no opportunity of assisting his 
career, exerted himself to rescue this work from 
perdition. Owing to his influence, it was afterwards 
performed at Prague, under the name of Abinalek, or 
Host and Guest, and under its new form and auspices 
actually met with considerable success. 

The veteran Salieri—who, in his younger days, had, 
like Vogler, been the contemporary and competitor of 
Mozart—advised the young composer to visit Italy for 
the express purpose of cultivating a taste for melody. 
This counsel he followed, and made a sojourn in the 
immemorial land of song. 

In 1817, he produced at Padua an opera entitled 
Romilda a Costanza, of which, however, we know 
nothing more than the name. In 1819, Semiramide 
Reconoscinta, the libretto by Metastasio, was brought 
out at Turin—of which also we know nothing. For 
the great Opera-house of La Scala, at Milan, he wrote 
Margherita d’Anjou; and for the same theatre, L’ Exile 
di Granata, which was produced in 1823. 


stage. But the next in chronological order was a 
great step in advance, and presents the first work 
which made a marked and wide-spread impression— 
namely, J/ Crociato in Egytto, which was produced at 
Venice in 1825. This caused a complete furore, and 
seems to have almost turned the heads of the enthu- 
siastic and impassioned Italians. It contains some 
charming music, and, among other things, one delicious 
little chorus, ‘Nel silenzio!’ the beautiful melody of 
which is popular to this day all the world over. 
Besides these works, M. Meyerbeer composed two 
which have never been performed—namely, La Porte 


|| de Brandebourg, written for the Berlin stage, and 
| Amasor, written for the Roman theatre, but never 


played, on account of the sudden illness of Madame 
Rossi, the prima-donna. 

Il Crociato is the last opera which M. Meyerbeer 
composed for the Italian Opera. He seems to have 
been satisfied with his success on that field, and to 
have resolved upon trying his powers in the province 
of French grand Opera. He followed, in fact, a course 
of close competition with Rossini. Having, by the 
unequivocal success of // Crociato, established himself 
as his rival on the Italian stage, he followed him to 
the Grand Opera (the Académie) of Paris. M. (now 
of world-wide celebrity as Dr) Veron was then the 
director of the Académie. Rossini’s Guillaume Tell 
had been produced, and all the world was humming 
those enchanting melodies of the green hills of Tyrol 
and the bewitching airs de ballet, and talking about 
the immortal ‘ Suivez-moi!’ which, since Duprez lost 
the compass of his glorious voice, has never been given 
with such electric brilliancy as by the Tamberlik of 
our own day. At this time, when the star of the 
Italian composer shone with such meridian brightness, 
M. Meyerbeer resolved to contest the ground with 
him. Six years after J/ Crociato was produced, he 
brought forward his Robert le Diable, a grand opera 
on the scale of the Académie, a work on which 
he had bestowed almost incredible care and pains. 
The success of this most romantic and exciting of 
operas was immense. Amidst the acclamations that 
greeted its most original snatches of melody, its 
impassioned scenas, and stirring and extraordinary 
choruses, Signor Rossini quitted Paris, declaring that 
he would never write another bar for the stage. 
Unfortunately, he has kept his word. Passing most 
of his time at Bologna, leading an eccentric life, he 
has provoked the patience of the world by studiously 
keeping aloof from the field on which he had won a 


name and fame which will endure as long as there are | 
minds and hearts to appreciate the sweetest melodies 

and the richest style of vocal part-writing which any | 
theatrical composer, excepting Mozart, has yet attained. | 


And the provocation has been all the more intolerable, 
since, from time to time, the ‘hermit of Bologna’ has 
put forth fugitive works—now a Stabat Mater, and 
now a few choruses—which have proved to demonstra- 
tion that he still possesses as strongly as ever those 


glorious gifts which so charmed the last generation as | 


to give colour and justification to the mot of Talleyrand: 
‘ At present, I and Rossini govern the world.’ 
Robert made the fortune of the lucky Dr Veron. 
Following up this grand success, M. Meyerbeer still 
further clenched his hold upon the public by the pro- 
duction of Les Huguenots, still regarded as his greatest 


work, which took place at the Académie in 1836. This, | 
undoubtedly, is one of the most extraordinary produc- | 
tions with which the public has ever become acquainted | 


through the operatic stage. For seven or eight years, 
M. Meyerbeer was busy over it. The result is a 


wonderful exhibition of artistic ingenuity and dramatic | 


colouring. The excitement it occasioned even surpassed 


None of | that produced by Robert. The work incontestably con- 
these works, however, whatever degree of success they | tains some of the grandest music in the whole operatic | 
might have won at first, have been able to keep the | repertoire. 


Twelve years after this, the now illustrious 
maestro brought forth his third grand opera, Le 
Prophéte, on the same boards, in 1849, after being in 
rehearsal more than a year—a characteristic speciality 


of the composer’s exacting deliberation and inexorable | 
The immense success of this pro- | 
duction must be still fresh in the memories of all | 


conscientiousness. 


readers who take any note of musical affairs. 

Having, by these remarkable successes in works of 
the highest pretension, won a leading name in Italian 
Opera and French romantic Opera, M. Meyerbeer turned 
his conquering gaze towards the Opéra Comique—-the 


domain, as it has been properly styled, of Boildieu, | 


Auber, 
triumphant. 


and Halévy. Here, again, he has been 
In 1854, at that most brilliant of theatres 


| 


| 


|— 


L 


on the Boulevard Italien, he brought forth his latest 
work, L’Evoile du Nord. It was performed one hundred 
times uninterruptedly, and alternately brought forward 
with no less fortunate results in the chief musical cities 
of Germany and France; and now, during the present 
season in London, at the Covent Garden Opera, where 
the enthusiasm of an audience of dilettanti compelled 
the composer to cross the stage twice amidst applausive 


ovations which, perhaps, have never before been equalled | 


so far north of Milan as this. 

Here, for the present, is the culmination of a busy 
and indefatigable career of upwards of forty years. 

With regard to M. Meyerbeer’s music, its besetting 
peculiarity is its unintermittent dramatic character. 
His operas are great master-pieces as wholes. 
exception of the fine scena, ‘ Robert, toi qui j’aime,’ the 
romance, ‘Quand je quittais la Normandie,’ the scena, 


‘Va, dit-elle,’ and one or two other pieces, none of his | 


compositions find their way into the programmes of 
popular concerts. You will find a score of morceaur 
by Mozart, Weber, Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti, to 
every one of Meyerbeer’s, notwithstanding that the 


latter has now for many years been at the head of | 
The reason lies in his | 
A terzetto, | 


existing operatic composers. 
intense and perpetual dramatic colouring. 
a quartetto, or a chorus from Les JIuguenots, Le 
Prophéte, or L’ Etoile, detached and performed at a 
concert, would be about as uninteresting an affair as an 
extracted chapter of Guy Mannering to a reader who 
knew nothing of the story. 
only be heard in the theatre, in connection with the 
incidents and scenery of the drama. There is nothing 
of empiricism in his operas—he writes nothing for the 
music-shops. ‘The situations and passions set forth 
in his libretto have his concentrated attention. To 
portray these with the utmost possible fidelity, seems 
to be his sole aim. He has certainly never courted 
popularity by means of catching-ballads and easy 


choruses, but has always worked like an artist having | 


ideas and a theory of his own, and resolute to achieve 
their development. 

Yet, he is not without the power of writing melodies, 
beautiful and engaging, simply as melodies ; witness 
the chorus ‘ Nel silenzio’ in // Crociato—the romance 
‘Quand je quittais’ in Rolert—the first romance of 
‘Raoul’ and the airs de ballet in the Huguenots—the 
beautiful chorus ‘ Ecco gia il se Profetti,’ the aria ‘ Sol 
pianto il ciglio versur,’ and the famous march, in the 
Prophite, not to mention many other examples. The 
melody in each of these morceaux is original, flowing, 
or piquant, and possessing that attribute of popularity 
which exhibits itself in music haunting our ears long 
after we have heard it. ‘The closeness with which M. 
Meyerbeer adheres to his text, makes his compositions 
appear patchy when heard in a detached form; and the 
indifference with which he frequently interrupts the 


course of a beautiful melody, when the sentiment of a | 


line of poetry excites him, has been remarked by every 
hearer of his works. 
of early training has something to do with this pecu- 
liarity. ‘Those who have read the memoirs of Mozart, 
must remember how, in one of his letters to his father, 
he grumbles about the music of the Abbé Vogler, 
declaring that he ‘goes into keys as if he would tear 
one in by the hair of the head ;’ and that though one 
should discover, now and then, ‘an idea that is not bad,’ 
yet no sooner is the discovery made, than the composer 
starts off into something else, and disappoints expec- 
tation. This was between twenty and ilirty years 
before Weber and Meyerbeer became pupils of the 
abbé; but though each of them has proved the 
possession of genius, of which their teacher never 
made any manifestation, yet is it very possible that his 
theory of composition tended towards the development 
of that peculiar style of writing in which great effects 
are produced by abrupt changes of key. Weber was 


With the | 


Meyerbeer’s music can | 


There is no doubt that the effect | 


— 
| always so felicitous in this expedient for effect, as to | 
render it highly popular; and to this day he has a host 
| of imitators, especially among the German lied Writers 
| M. Meyerbeer, however, is, after all, not a Weber: 
| though it is very possible that his grand operas, frou, 
| their individuality, largeness of structure, and com. 
pleteness of elaboration, may live as long ag th 
incomparable Feischiitz. . 
To conclude—we do not believe the name of Meyer. 
beer will ever be a household word amongst us, ” }jp 
has written for the theatre alone, and in the theatre 
only shall we be able to hear and admire him. Fo, 
| our home-amusement, our social practice and displays, 
we are still left to the songs, duets, trios, and quartettg; 
of Donizetti, Rossini, Bellini, and Weber—that js, jf 
our taste inclines us to the music of the Italian anj 
German masters rather than to that of our own, as the 
writer of these remarks confesses is the case wit) 
himself. 


HYACINTHS. 


BY ELIZA CRAVEN GREEN. 
Wuitst lingered in the quiet street 
Faint traces of the winter’s snow, 
I watched the early hyacinths 
Within a neighbouring window blow : 
Upspringing from the lucent vase 
1 saw the graceful leaves unfold 
Their deepening tints of vernal green 
From filmy sheaths of palest gold; 
Then o’er the waxen petals flushed 
The soft love-purple’s tender stain, 
For still the immortal sorrow lives 
Within the flowret’s silken vein. 
Above them bent a lovely shape— 
A youthful maid, serenely fair, 
With childlike eyes of limpid blue, 
And shadowing locks of auburn hair ; 


Too beautiful for earth they seemed— 
The gentle girl, the peerless flower— 
As softly sphered in vernal light 
They bloomed in that enchanted hour! 
*Tis long ago !—the flowers, the maid, 
Have vanished from the window-pane— 
O Time and Death! what morning-dreams 
Of life and love ye render vain! 


LUXURY OF TITE ANCIENTS IN ROSES, 


To enjoy the scent of roses at meals, an abundance of 
rose-leaves was shaken out upon the table, so that the 
dishes were completely surrounded. By an artificial con- 
trivance, roses, during meals, descended on the guests from 
above. Heliogabalus, in his folly, caused violets and roses to 
be showered down upon his guests in such quantities, that 
a numbcr of them, being unable to extricate themselves, 
were suffocated in flowers. During meal-times, they reclined 
upon cushions stuffed with rose-leaves, or made a couch of 
the leaves themselves. The floor, too, was strewed with 
| roses, and in this custom great luxury was displayed. 

Cleopatra, at an enormous expense, procured roses for 
a feast which she gave to Antony, had them laid two 
cubits thick on the floor of the banquet-room, and then 
caused nets to be spread over the flowers, in order to render 
the footing elastic. Heliogabalus caused not only the 
| banquet-rooms, but also the colonnades that led to them, 
to be covered with roses, interspersed with lilies, violets, 
hyacinths, and narcissi, and walked about upon this flowery 
platform.— Wiistemann. 
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